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By HARRY S. TRUMAN 
“Me and Libraries” 


I HAVE ALWAYS HAD an interest in books. When I was a boy I was something 

of a bookworm, in part because my eyesight kept me out of a good many 
games and sports. About the only thing they ever used me for in a back-lot 
ball game was to be an umpire. They did that because I couldn't see, and 
I think a lot of umpires are in the same fix today. 

When I was about seven or eight years old, maybe ten, my mother pur- 
chased a set of books, four great big volumes that are down in my Independ- 
ence library now. They are called The Lives of Great Men and Famous 
Women. They cover all of that modern history which was not covered by 
Greene and Guizot and those people. My mother used to sit up and read poetry 
to my brother, my sister, and myself. She would read Tennyson, or Shake- 
speare, or Robert Burns. (Sometimes we had a terrible time trying to under- 
stand what Bobby was talking about, but it made mighty musical reading any- 
way.) 

And I used to read myself. By the time I was twelve or fourteen years old 
I had read every book in the Independence Library, including the encyclo- 
pedias, and—believe it or not—I happen to remember some. I really did read 
practically all the books. Those books had a great influence on me. Some 
that I remember were lives of the great men of history. In addition to all of 


those historical things there were a great many other books in the Independ- 
ence Library, and there were some books I read which weren't there, certain 
paperback books which sold for a nickel apiece. They were called “Diamond 
Dick's,” and they were right good. And I read western stories about the great 
John C. Fremont, “Buffalo Bill,” “Wild Bill” Hickok, and all of the rest of 
them. You see, even when there were not any good, hard-bound books avail- 
able, we always managed to find something to read—up in the barn, if we 


couldn't read it anywhere else. 

You can see I owe a great deal to the public library of the City of Inde- 
pendence, and to public libraries in general. I have always had a great deal 
of respect and admiration for the men and women who work in libraries 
and who make the knowledge and the experience contained in the world of 
books available to the public. Along with the teachers of our youth, you per- 
form a very great public service. . 

It was a great many years ago that I first knew a public library. The public 


“Me and Libraries” ts adapted from the address made by President Harry S. Tru- 
man at the ALA conference in Kansas City, June 27, 1957. 
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library movement has grown and flour- 
ished since that time so that now, I 
understand, there are not nearly enough 
libraries and trained librarians to meet 
the demand. Libraries are one of the 
fine things of this country. Even one of 
our old “pirates” who made so many mil- 
lions he didn’t know really how much 
he was worth, when his conscience got 
to hurting him, began to give out librar- 
ies. I'll say to you that was a very great 
thing. It awakened a great many commu- 
nities that otherwise wouldn't have one 
to the necessity for a library. 

I was very sorry to hear that the appro- 
priation for the Library Services Act 
had been cut in the Congress of the 
United States from an authorization of 
seven and a half million dollars to three 
millions, but the men who are interested 
in the education of the country and in 
the welfare of the library part of that 
education have succeeded in getting it 
back to five. There were a half-dozen 
Senators when I was there (and most of 
them are still there) who were vitally 
interested in the education of the coun- 
try. Education is the fundamental basis 
on which a free government is founded. 
When people know the facts, when they 
know what's going on, when they under 
stand just what the meaning of this and 
that is, you can be very sure that they 
usually do the right thing. I think I con- 
clusively proved this in 1948. 

Anything I can do to help in the af- 
fairs of education for the welfare of the 
rising generation, that’s what I am going 
to spend the rest of my life trying to do. 
I am going to tell the coming generation 
that this government, the greatest gov- 
ernment in the history of the world, is 
theirs, that they are responsible for it. 
We talk about the power of the govern- 
ment. It’s in the individual. That's what 
makes our country great. When you as an 
individual neglect your rights as a citi- 
zen to see that you get the right sort of 
government, you get just what's coming 
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to you. I don’t feel sorry for you a bit. 
When you sit around and howl about 
the government and then fail to go vote, 
it’s your own fault. 

I want our younger generation—these 
youngsters in high schools or the first 
vear or two of college—to understand 
what a fine government they have. And 
I'm in the position (I'm bragging a lit- 
tle bit now) to tell them just exactly 
what they have. I've had everything in 
the gift of the people from precinct to 
Presidency, and what more experience do 
you want if you want to find out about 
the government? I'm here to tell them 
about it. 

I am vitally interested in what you are 
doing. One of the greatest assets this 
country has is its free public libraries. I 
want to see as many of them as possible. 
I want to make them accessible to the 
people who can use them. It’s terribly 
hard for a man who works all day to go 
way into the center of town to get a book 
he wants to read. He ought to be able 
to go across the street and get it. That's 
what I hope you all work for. I'll help 
you all I can. I don’t know that it will 
amount to much because my situation 
now is just that of a retired farmer from 
Missouri. I don't have much influence 
any more, but if I have anv, it’s going to 
be centered on aid to education and to 
the welfare of the rising generation so 
that they can appreciate what they have. 

It's an interesting situation to study 
what a President of the United States 
has to do. It is the most powerful and 
the greatest office in the world. There 
was never a dictator nor an emperor who 
has shouldered such responsibilities as 
the President of the United States. I 
don’t care who is President, he’s going 
to have my sympathy as long as I live, 
because I know what he is up against. 
I want the rest of vou to feel exactly 
the same way. It’s your country and your 
government. One of the beautiful things 
about this most powerful job in the his- 
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tory of the world is that it is the gift of 
you and you and you, the gift of the 
people; that’s what makes it so fine. 

If you think it’s a cinch job—well, 
just to give you one instance: The last 
year we were in the White House— (We 
moved back there, you know, after it 
was rehabilitated. It was just about to 
fall down. The architects said it was 
standing up there only from habit, that 
it should have fallen down a long time 
ago. That's a fact. You never saw any- 
thing like it. Those old beams were rot- 
ten and ready to fall down.) Well, as I 
started to tell you, there are receptions, 
and people come for the purpose of tak- 
ing a look at the animal who occupies 
the White House. There were fiftv thou- 
sand people, by count, with whom Mrs. 
Truman had to shake hands. I shook 
hands with twenty-five thousand and 
dodged the rest, but she couldn't get out 
of it. Somebody had to do it. That gives 
you just one instance in which the Pres- 
ident is burdened. It used to be they 
would have New Year receptions at the 
White House, and sometimes the Presi- 
dent would stand and shake hands with 
five thousand people. They found they 
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couldn't do that, and they don’t do that 
any more. What they do is certainly 
enough. 

But the President's life is not all trou- 
bles. He can have just as much fun as 
the rest of you, always remembering that 
everything he does has to be done for 
the interest of the country. After he is 
elected he represents all of the people of 
the country. He is the head of his polit- 
ical party, but as President of the United 
States he has to represent everybody as 
best he can. 

The next time any of you is here, I 
trust you will make a special point to 
come out and take a look at that institu- 
tion over in Independence that is known 
as my library. I'll be out there myself, 
and, as usual, my door won't be slammed 
in your face. If you want to come in and 
waste my time, I'll be glad to waste yours 
and look at the library with you. I like 
an interval once in a while, and I like to 
talk to people. 

This library is not primarily a library 
of books. It is essentially a library of 


archives—historical documents—a place 


to preserve and make available the files 
and records of the Presidency as it went 
along during the time I was there. 

It will also contain a great many other 
things. I have a tremendous number of 
records of a certain Senate committee 
which was known as the Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram. The chairmanship of that commit- 
tee got me into all sorts of trouble. I 
wound up by being the presiding officer 
of the Senate and, finally, going to the 
White House. If I hadn't spent so much 
time on that committee, I'd still be in 
the Senate, and that’s where I'd rather 
be than anywhere else in the world. 

In addition to those Senate records 
there are a great many records of county 
government here in Jackson County. For 
ten years I was the presiding ofhcer of 
the administrative end of the government 
of Jackson County which, at that time, 
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had about four hundred thousand peo- 
ple in it. There are some most interest- 
ing things in the transaction of the busi- 
ness for a county. There isn’t much dif- 
ference in the transaction of county busi- 
ness and state business and the national 
business. It's just on a larger scale as you 
go along. The same problems come up. 
You have the same troubles. 

And, of course, we have a collection of 
books to assist the students in the use of 
the records in the library. I'm contribut- 
ing my own collection of books, some 
ten thousand of them, and we expect to 
build up a first-class collection of refer- 
ence works and background works on the 
institution of the Presidency and on the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

These records of the Presidency are 
the greatest set of historical documents 
this country produces. I am hoping that 
one of the great foundations will make 
a contribution for the study of the Pres- 
idency. 

The Congress has a record. It’s called 
The Congressional Record, and it is dis- 
tributed to all the libraries in the coun- 
try. It's supposed to set down just ex- 
actly what the members of the Senate 
and the House say when they are trans- 
acting business, but I want to whisper to 
you on the side that when a fellow gets 
up and makes an off-hand speech on the 
floor of the Senate or the House, the 
record is always brought in, and he cor- 
rects it so it looks like it really is all right. 
(It is, in most instances.) I'm speaking 
from experience. I've done that myself, 
so I'm not telling on anybody. 

But there is no official record of the 
Presidency. The precedent was estab- 
lished by President Washington that a 
President's papers are private property. 
George Washington took all of his pa- 
pers down to Mount Vernon. They were 
later sent to Boston to be worked on, 
and when they were finally returned a 
great many of them had been lost. 

A lot of us from the Senate were inter- 
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ested in preserving these records of the 
Presidency. There was a Congressman 
from New York City who never had any 
trouble getting elected [Sol Bloom]. He 
had a sure-thing district. And he spent 
his time having the Washington papers 
printed and indexed. It was a wonderful 
thing for him to do because it awakened 
people to the fact that these things ought 
to be looked after and taken care of. I 
was making a speech one day in his dis- 
trict in New York. Sol, of course, spent 
his time talking about George Washing- 
ton all the time and rode his hobby to 
death. After my speech one of the old 
Nestors of his district said to me, “I'm 
well acquainted with Sol, but who the 
dickens is this fellow Washington he's 
always talking about?” Well, it’s a laugh- 
able matter, but I say to you it is his- 
torical documents that are the record of 
the Presidency. Not taking care of them 
will leave a great many of us people will 
know nothing about in generations to 
come. 

Now, the papers of Millard Fillmore 
were deliberately burned by his son. Half 
the papers of Abraham Lincoln were 
burned by Robert Lincoln. If it had not 
been for Nicholas Murray Butler catch- 
ing him at it up at his summer resort in 
New Hampshire nearly all of Lincoln's 
papers would have been destroyed. Now 
that’s not the proper thing. 

There are sixteen or eighteen sets of 
Presidential papers in the Library of 
Congress. I have been before a House 
committee in support of a bill which 
authorizes the indexing and the micro- 
filming of those Presidential papers and 
the other Presidential papers scattered 
over the country. 

President Hoover's papers are taken 
care of in a library at Leland Stanford 
University in Palo Alto. President Roose- 
velt’s papers are in a library at Hyde 
Park which he set up. The Adams Papers 
have been in the Adams Library back in 
Quincy, Massachusetts, for a long time. 
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I've been going up and down the coun- 
try promoting proper care of Presiden- 
tial papers, and I've been saying that the 
Adamses made a living off those papers 
for 130 years. Believe it or not, they have 
now turned them over to Harvard to be 
indexed. 

While I was in the Presidency Prince- 
ton University made up its mind to do 
something with the Jefferson Papers. Jef- 
ferson had the most orderly set of papers 
of any President. His grandnephew and 
grandniece became hard up, as descend- 
ants always do, and tried to sell these 
papers to the government of the United 
States. You know what Congress did? 
They said they would make a survev and 
they'd take all the official papers and not 
take the rest of them. They spent twenty 
years trying to find out which the offi- 
cial papers were. Finally they took half 
the papers, and these are in the Library 
of Congress. The rest of them are scat- 
tered from one end of this country to 
the other. (This kind of thing, you 
know, makes a field day for dealers in 
autographs with the papers that are not 
taken up, for any paper that the Presi- 
dent has anything to do with is an offi- 
cial paper; it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what it is.) Well, Princeton Univer- 
sity is spending two or three hundred 
thousand dollars now reassembling the 
Jetlerson Papers. They are having them 
printed in book form as Sol Bloom did 
George Washington's papers. I was pres- 
ent when the first volumes came off the 
press. | have the Number One volume 
and General Marshall has the Number 
Two volume of the Jefferson Papers. I 
value mine very, highly. 

I sincerely hope you will support me 
in my effort to see that the papers of 
the Presidents of the United States are 
properly cared for. That's the main rea- 
son I've been trying to establish this 
educational institution, this library, out 
here in Independence, Missouri. Another 
reason is to let those people east of the 
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Appalachian Mountains know that there 
are people in that part of the country 
between the Appalachian Mountains and 
the Rocky Mountains who are just the 
finest people in the world. One time 
when we thought the capital of the 
United States was going to be bombed, 
some of us got together and we were 
going to have an auxiliary capital at 
Colorado Springs so when those east 
came across the country to see it they 
would have to go through the best of 
the country. A lot of those people back 
east still have the idea that we have 
horns and a tail out here. | want you to 
go back and tell them that it’s just not so. 

In any case, if any of you are in the 
neighborhood, come on out to Independ- 
ence and you'll find out what this library 
is for. And I hope, then, you'll get in 
the bandwagon with me and help us get 
some more support and get all these 
Presidential papers taken care of. Then 
vou can say to the students, “Now if it’s 
this you want to find out about, it’s in 
this library.” You will know it’s under 
this President or that President, or it’s 
under this Congress or that Congress, 
and you can tell them what they ought 
to do. 

There ought never to be anything of 
any sort to stand in the way of education. 

You don’t know how much I appreci- 
ate your insisting on my coming over 
here tonight. But I'm rather tired to- 
night. I have to admit it. I don’t admit it 
to the madam, but I’m admitting it to 
you. I've been working like everything 
all day. I have a tremendous day ahead 
of me tomorrow and for the rest of this 
week and all next week trying to get 
ready for the dedication of my library. 
I'm going to have a tremendous affair 
out here on the sixth of July. | am more 
than happy that you have been so kind 
and cordial to me. With your permission, 
I am going to bow myself out and go 
home and go to bed. 

Thank you very much. 
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By JOHN VAN ERDE 


The Library and the Researcher 


very JuNE throughout the United 
E. States, institutions of learning admit 
thousands of men and women to the so- 
ciety of previously successful candidates 
for one academic degree or another. 
There are but few degree-holders who 
remember anv more of the formula used 
by the presiding official to confer the 
degree than “By authority delegated to 
me—and the rights and privileges 
Amid the joyous flush of achievement, 
the words “rights and privileges” blend 
pleasantly into the festive occasion. 
Under the best circumstances, the mind 
of the recipient of the B.A., B.S., M.A., 
M.S., M.D., Ph.D. or whatever degree, 
has been rigorously trained to precision, 
analysis, and suspicion—natural enemies 
of such vagueness as is contained in the 
“rights and privileges” clause. 

And yet this phrase is listened to at 
commencement after commencement with 
an understandable and good-natured feel- 
ing that the graduate may look forward 
to perhaps numberless benefits that need 
not be immediately identified. It is al- 
ways to be hoped that many graduates 
comprehend shortly after the June exer- 
cises that the above mentioned rights and 
privileges are not meant to have a ring 
of the future about them, being in fact 
things already acquired. Doubtless a 
number of these men and women come 
to realize this even before graduation. 
The rights and privileges inherent in an 
education are too many and well known 
to list here. It is, however, appropriate to 
remark that in college teaching the 
Ph.D. degree is becoming practically a 
minimum requirement in the U.S.A. 
This means that all over the country 

Dr. Van Erde is Assistant Professor of 
Languages, University of Rhode Island. 
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there is an increasing number of teachers 
who have been through the research dis- 
cipline required to write a doctoral 
thesis. More important, for the thesis is 
usually a very preliminary step in the 
researcher's career, the fortunate among 
these teachers have lived for at least 
three years in an atmosphere of dedica- 
tion to research. They have seen their 
professors going quietly about the under- 
taking of scholarly and 
bringing the results into the classroom. 
They have really been a part of the com- 
munity of scholars (this alone suffices to 
justify a residence requirement). Here 
perhaps is the most important privilege 
to come with the doctorate. 

This writer has heard Professor Leo 
Spitzer, the internationally famed philol- 
ogist, explain the existence of the His- 
tory of Ideas Club at Johns Hopkins 
University as an opportunity for the 
periodic reunion of the community of 
scholars on that campus. Of course, any 
such group comprises a local chapter of 
a world-wide organization. The members 
of this organization have in common the 
curiosity that spurs the mind to research. 
If, as Voltaire has suggested, the freedom 
to read books of one’s choosing is the 
privilege of Man, the freedom to con- 
duct research would seem to be the privi- 
lege of those who have been specially 
trained to do it. 

The exercise of this freedom is not 
automatic. In this connection one thinks 
first of the reckless charges that have been 
hurled in some quarters in the name of 
national security at certain members of 
university faculties. But there is another 
restraint, which, although not vicious by 
nature, can be paralyzing in its effect on 
research, and this is the unavailability of 
free library facilities. 


investigation 
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The writer can recall returning to 
the university, from which he _ holds 
B.A. and M.A. degrees, while writing a 
doctoral thesis. He needed to use the li- 
brary of that important institution to 
help him in his research. It was rather 
a shock to be told that if it was desired 
to use the stacks and borrow books for 
more than a few days, a charge would 
be made. More recently another great 
university at which the writer had once 
been a graduate student and a graduate 
assistant on the teaching staff, charged 
ten dollars to grant borrowing and stack 
privileges for six months. In another 
case, a large university has withdrawn 
borrowing privileges from the faculty 
members of a nearby institution with 
meager library facilities. Inquiries among 
colleagues at various universities suggest 
that the exclusion of researchers, except 
those currently connected with the uni- 
versity in question, from free use of the 
library is becoming common. 

This is a serious situation for scholar- 
ship. It is not unusual to have to consult 
more than one great library while work- 
ing on a particular project (the impor- 
tance of primary sources, often in man- 
uscript form, does not eliminate secon- 
dary sources from the research proce- 
dure,) and there are many eager college 
teachers simply unable to afford the fees 
now being charged by libraries. And 
then there is the problem of being un- 
able to borrow from a nearby university 
with the library adequate for some re- 
search activity. It really is not a great 
consolation to know that one may bor- 
row through interlibrary loan. This is 
time-consuming and frustrating, as 
works borrowed under this system must 
sometimes go back and forth between 
borrowing and lending libraries more 
than once before their usefulness to the 
research project has been exhausted. It 
is impossible always to foresee the neces- 
sity for the reconsultation of previously 
read items as one meets new problems 
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pertaining to the subject. Furthermore, 
it is not uncommon to have to pore 
through work after work in search of a 
particular point. With normal borrow- 
ing arrangements, the researcher could 
check through many such works in a 
minimum of time instead of a maximum. 
Research goes slowly when the research- 
er must wait for several days after the 
day that he has chosen items from the 
library catalog before the interlibrary 
loan gets them to him. 

It is to be feared that, from the under- 
graduate years on, we tend to look 
upon libraries as owing us the right to 
borrow from them. We forget that we 
are granted borrowing privileges, even 
from the university in which we are en- 
rolled. Later, when we have had the priv- 
ilege of living in a community of schol- 
ars while at graduate school, we tend to 
believe that books will always be avail- 
able to us as they are in the great uni- 
versity. We are wrong to forget that 
these materials come into our hands 
solely as a privilege, but insofar as the 
idea of a community of scholars is valid, 
we are right to hope that the tools of re- 
search will be put at our disposal with 
a minimum of expense to us and with- 
out an inordinate loss of time. And let 
there be no quarrel about terms here. 
Who is to sav how many obscure re- 
searchers there are for every recognized 
scholar? It is easy for the latter, who 
sometimes needs only to cross the hall 
from his office to get into the stacks or 
even the rare book room, to say that the 
materials exist, that the researcher has 
only to prove that he is a scholar and 
sooner or later he must be invited to join 
the faculty of the great university. Not 
many of our seniors in the teaching pro- 
fession adopt this attitude. The majority 
recognize the validity of research in gen- 
eral and seek no monopoly. But monop- 
oly there is. The circumstances enumer- 
ated above make this inevitable. 

The writer of this article is particu- 
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larly concerned with an important con- 
comitant of this situation. There is a 
growing feeling among college teachers 
that the librarian is the real villain in 
the story. Nothing could be more un- 
just and more dangerous to us than this 
attitude. I personally am in debt to li- 
brarians both in this country and 
abroad. I have seen the great lengths to 
which the libraries of the University of 
London, the British Museum and the 
Public Record Office will go to be help- 
ful. In this country, librarians have with- 
out fail been friendly and cooperative. 
My own university did at least grant me 
free privileges, given the brevity of my 
stay; the other great university, finding 
that I had been able to make the trip 
but twice during the period for which 
I paid ten dollars, gave me an addi- 
tional six months. The university that 
has withdrawn borrowing privileges 
from its neighbor's faculty members al- 
lows them to come into the stacks any 
time and read there. These are not iso- 
lated instances. Librarians are continu- 
ing to give the wonderful cooperation 
without which research is impossible. It 
would be a real calamity if members of 
the teaching profession were to think 
otherwise. And yet this danger exists. 
The librarian’s good will is being in- 
creasingly challenged by regulations that 
are in restraint of research. The reason 
that the dutiful librarian enforcing these 
regulations looms as a hostile agent is 
that the necessity behind some of them 
is not understood. For instance, rising 
costs have been pleaded as the occasion 
for the charge for borrowing and stack 
privileges. Now if the researcher uses a 
large library, he may use the elevator, 
and ink has to be consumed to stamp his 
stack-card and the books that he with- 
draws. Also there will be some paper 
work involved in his withdrawals. Is the 
wear and tear on the books a factor? 
Without knowing the economic facts of 
library life, one finds it difficult to be 


convinced of the necessity of the charge 
for privileges, based on the grounds 
stated. Is this just an excuse to discour- 
age use of a library in which even gen- 
erous collections of books are under the 
strain of a full demand? Surely no one 
would deny that the library's prime re- 
sponsibility is to the university which it 
serves. Outsiders must come second to 
the faculty and students of a particular 
institution. Perhaps the charge ensures 
the limitation to a minimum of the addi- 
tional strain on the library from outside 
borrowers. 

What of the library that has with- 
drawn privileges altogether from the 
faculties of neighboring colleges? Surely 
this drastic step has been the result of 
abuses. Is there a college teacher who has 
not kept books out for months at a time? 
Can one justify having anywhere from 
thirty to sixty books out for long peri- 
ods? The fact that there may not be a 
call for such works does not decrease the 
potential inconvenience to some univer- 
sity borrower, entitled to priority. Have 
there been cases of misrepresentation of 
one kind or another? We _ borrowers 
know that these abuses have existed, and 
each one of us has probably been guilty 
in some way. However, we cannot know 
the full extent of the librarian’s prob- 
lems. 

We know that fees for privileges work 
a genuine hardship on many of our col- 
leagues; we know that interlibrary loan 
comprises a valuable but limited service: 
we feel that research is made to look like 
a luxury reserved to colleagues on the 
faculties of the great universities and to 
others with a goodly amount of spare 
time and cash. This seems to us a situa- 
tion incompatible with the ideal of a 
world community of scholars. 

What we do not know are the real 
reasons behind library policies. The con- 
tinuing wholehearted assistance of li- 


(Continued on page 164) 
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By JOHN F. HARVEY 


Variety in the Experience of 


Chief Librarians 


OW MANY CHIEF LIBRARIANS have 

worked as student assistants? How 
many chief librarians have seen how the 
other half lives and worked as profes- 
sional assistants or department heads? 
How many of the careers of chief li- 
brarians have been enriched by a variety 
of experience including work in other 
occupations, work in other kinds and 
sizes of libraries? 

In preparing for library leadership, 
experience provides excellent training. 
McDiarmid has said, “There are three 
important factors in the development of 
library leaders: (1) personal qualities, 
(2) proper education, and (3) adequate 
experience.”? This experience should be 
varied and should include good admin- 
istrative experience, according to Mc- 
Diarmid. But how many public and col- 
lege library administrators have had 
such experience? How many are well 
prepared in this respect? 

This article summarizes a larger study 
dealing with the experience patterns of 
librarians. Data were collected on 629 
college librarians and 687 public librar- 
ians, all of whom were chief librarians. 
Senior college and university librarians, 
county, and public librarians were in- 
cluded. Data were collected from the bi- 
ographies in Who's Who in Library 
Service. In essence, this article will at- 
tempt to describe the extent to which 
1,316 chief librarians had a variety of 
experience. 

WwW 


veloping College and University Librarians,” 
Quarterly, XIL (1942), 614. 


McDiarmid, “Place of Experience in De 
i Library 
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The first section will describe the va- 
riety of preparatory experience enjoyed 
by the chief librarians in other occupa- 
tions, in non-administrative work, and 
in other kinds of libraries, position 
levels, and library sizes. 


Kinp OF Work Mosi.itry 


How many had worked in other oe- 
cupations? Since the study found the li- 
brarians to average twenty-six (college) 
and twenty-four (public) years of age 
upon taking the first professional library 
position, it is obvious that they spent 
some time in their early twenties in 
some other line of work. As a matter of 
fact, these librarians, in their first full 
time positions, were working outside li- 
brarianship in nearly one-third (public) 
and one-half (college) of the cases. Con- 
sequently, the chances were no better 
than two in three for public and one in 
two for college librarians that librarian- 
ship was the first occupational choice. 
In fact, a few librarians had several jobs 
in other fields; 101 of the 1,316 li- 
brarians were still in another field in 
their third full time position. Average 
numbers of years spent in other fields 
were 4.7 for college and 1.8 for public 
librarians. 

In all, 55 per cent of the college li- 
brarians and 37 per cent of the public 
librarians worked in other fields. Over 
one-fourth of the college librarians and 
one-sixth of the public librarians had 
had two or more positions in other 
fields, showing a sizable minority to 
have had a variety of work outside li- 
brarianship. 

What kinds of work were performed? 
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Positions in the education world, wheth- 
er higher education, elementary, or sec- 
ondary education dominated. Two of 
every five college and one of every four 
public librarians had worked in the edu- 
cation field. Business and other fields 
trailed with only about one in seven li- 
brarians working in these fields. Teach- 
ing in higher education was most popu- 
lar with college librarians, since one- 
fourth had done this, while teaching in 
elementary or secondary school was most 
popular with public librarians since 
one-fifth had done that. The emphasis 
on education is not surprising since the 
agencies most closely related in function 
to libraries are education agencies. 


oF Liprary Work 


Had experience been enriched with a 
variety of work in several different li- 
brary departments? Variety of experi- 
ence was not extensive in terms of hav- 
ing worked in full time positions in 
various types of library work (catalog- 
ing, children’s, acquisitions, etc.). More 
than half of both groups had performed 
only one type of library work, adminis- 
tration. However, a fourth had had ex- 
perience in two kinds of library work 
and a seventh had performed three or 
more kinds of library work. For the av- 
erage librarian, this was not the varied 
experience which was considered desir- 
able. Most of the various kinds of li- 
brary work had never been performed 
by these librarians, at least on a full 
time basis. For both college and public 
librarians, the two most popular kinds 
of work performed, in addition to ad- 
ministration, were reference and cata- 
loging. Circulation work and children’s 
work (for public librarians) followed 
for small minorities. If there were edu- 
cational advantages in having worked 
in several different kinds of library 
work, most of these librarians lacked 
them. 
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Kinps oF LIBRARIES 


How many had worked in several 
kinds of libraries? Less than half, only 
44 per cent, had worked in more than 
one kind of library (public, school, spe- 
cial, etc.). And only about a tenth had 
worked in three or more different kinds 
of libraries. The barrier of kind of li- 
brary was apparently a difficult one to 
jump. 

In what kinds of libraries had they 
worked? Both college and public library 
groups were represented in each of the 
five kinds of libraries studied—college, 
public, school, government, and special. 
There was no type in which some had 
not worked. 

Aside from having worked in college 
libraries, the largest group of college 
librarians, 40 per cent, or almost half, 
had worked in public libraries. Only 
about one in nine had worked in either 
school or government libraries, and only 
one in twenty in special libraries. Public 
librarians, aside from having worked in 
public libraries, had worked most fre- 
quently in college libraries. About a 
third had worked there, one-seventh 
each in government and school libraries, 
and one-eleventh in special libraries. 


Postrion Levet 


How varied was experience at dif- 
ferent position levels? These chief li- 
brarians had enjoyed a greater variety 
of experience in terms of position level 
(chief librarian, assistant librarian, de- 
partment head, etc.) than they had in 
most of the other categories examined. 
Two-thirds of the college librarians had 
worked at two or more position levels 
and three-fourths of the public librar- 
ians had done this. As many as two- 
fifths of these librarians had worked at 
three or more position levels. Of course, 
all of these librarians had been chief 
librarians, the position level at which all 
were working when the data were col- 
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lected. Experience at other position 
levels was well scattered. For college 
librarians, the second most frequent 
level was that of assistant librarian (in- 
volving 28 per cent), and for public 
librarians it was the professional assist- 
ant level (51 per cent). 

Position level immediately prior to 
taking chief librarian’s position. At what 
levels had these librarians worked im- 
mediately before their chief librarian’s 
positions? Had this experience been in 
positions which would prove helpful to 
a chief librarian? One-fourth of the col- 
lege and one-ninth of the public librar- 
ians had not been in library work at all 
in these previous positions. Instead, 
they had taken over as heads of libraries 
with no previous library experience. 
About one-fifth of the college and three- 
tenths of the public librarians had been 
working as chief librarians, excellent 
experience. One-sixth of the college and 
one-fourth of the public librarians had 
previously worked as professional as- 
sistants. 

In searching further for an answer to 
the question about experience before 
heading libraries, it would be desirable 
to ascertain the importance of the mid- 
dle administrative ranks in providing 
experience for future administrators. 
Ideally, according to McDiarmid, the 
librarian’s career should show experi- 
ence at a middle administrative rank 
before he undertakes a top level posi- 
tion.? However, only one-fourth of these 
librarians had been working in the 
middle administrative ranks (assistant 
librarian or department head) in pre- 
vious positions. On the other hand, with 
the fact that another fourth had been 
chief librarians, we can conclude that 
half had been working previously in an 
administrative position of some kind, 
and this is probably as high a percent- 
age as we can expect. 


2 Jbid., pp. 620-621. 
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Size oF LisRary 


Librarians who had worked in more 
than one size of library. Almost half of 
the college librarians and a third of the 
public librarians had worked in only 
one size of library. But, one-fifth (col- 
lege) and three-tenths (public) of these 
chief librarians had worked in three or 
more library sizes. The average librarian 
had worked in either one or two of the 
four size groups used, with public librar- 
ians having had a greater variety of ex- 
perience than had college librarians. 
For public librarians, work was well di- 
vided among the four library sizes, but 
emphasized the small sizes for college 
librarians. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


This section will describe two interest- 
ing sidelights on experience: the per- 
sonal characteristics of librarians with 
varied experience and the advancement 
levels they achieved. Can we identify 
those librarians who had had a greater 
variety of experience by their personal 


characteristics? 

Sex. The sex differential was most 
important. Those with a variety of ex- 
perience always included a significantly 
higher percentage of men than of 
women. This held for both college and 
public librarians. Therefore, in this 
sense, there is no question but that men 
were better prepared by their experience 
for administration and for top-level po- 
sitions than were women, no matter how 
capable they were, nor how much in- 
nate ability they may have had. 

Marital Status. Marital status also dis- 
tinguished between those with a variety 
of experience and those without, though 
not as well as did sex. For the most part, 
the most mobile were to be thought of 
as married males and the least mobile 
as single females. 

Education. Years of schooling or type 
of library school attended was frequent- 
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ly a good way of identifying those with 
or without a variety of experience. The 
more years of schooling, or the fact of 
having attended a Type I library school 
(offering two or more years of school- 
ing) was usually a distinguishing factor. 

Experience. Were those with a greater 
variety of experience also the ones who 
had had more than average years of ex- 
perience? Were variety and extent of 
experience highly correlated? Yes, they 
were. Years of library experience was 
closely associated with variety of experi- 
ence. 

How high in the advancement levels 
of the profession were these two groups 
of librarians? Were those with varied 
experience in “better” positions when 
the data were collected, than those with 
more limited experience? The answer 
was “yes.” Variety of experience and 
advancement level in the profession cor- 
related positively. Those chief librarians 
with more varied experience were found 
in the more responsible positions. Those 
with less varied experience were typi- 
cally found in the poorer positions. 

The college and public chief librar- 


ians in this study had had relatively 
little experience in terms of variety. 
They scored better in the areas of kind 
of work, position level, and library size, 
and worse in kind of library work and 
kind of library. In most of these cate- 
gories, the typical librarian had worked 
in no more than one other kind of po- 
sition beyond his latest position, and for 
some categories, not even that. Several 
personal characteristics were identified 
for the groups as well as their standings 
in the advancement levels of the pro- 
fession. 

These librarians, since they had had 
such limited experience, were not, for 
the most part, well trained in variety of 
experience. Nor were the librarians in 
the smaller group examined by McDiar- 
mid.* They had reached administrative 
positions of responsibility without the 
benefit of an enriching variety of ex- 
perience. However, a minority of this 
group had had varied experience, in 
some cases, quite varied, and we may 
be thankful for this minority. 


*Ibid., pp. 616-617. 


National Union Catalog —Subscription Price 1958-1962 


The cost of annual subscriptions to The National Union Catalog has 
been set at $260 a year for the next five years. As in the two preceding 
years, there will be a single subscription price covering all issues—month- 
lies, quarterlies, and annual cumulations, including the following two 
parts, Library of Congress Catalog—Motion Pictures and Filmstrips and 
Music and Phonorecords. The price of all subscriptions will be the same 
regardless of the number of copies purchased by any single institution. 
Subscriptions should be directed to: Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. The price may be charged against the accounts of 
subscribers to the card service; others must pay in advance by check or 
money order made payable to the Chief of the Card Division, Library 
of Congress. The quinquennial cumulation will be priced separately, as 
usual. 
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By GLADYS WALKER WHITE 


The Human Relations Area Files 


IBRARY SCIENCE, like medical science, 
L is advancing not through the dis- 
covery of a universal cure-all, but 
through the gradual solution of small 
problems, one by one. In the hundreds 
of years which have elapsed since the 
frenzied search for the fountain of 
youth, average life expectancy has great- 
ly increased. Though the fountain was 
never found, many smaller problems 
have been solved meanwhile, which con- 
tribute to the same end. In the field of 
librarianship, the Human Relations 
Area Files comprise one such solution 
within a limited area. 

Carrying the analogy a bit further, 
the medical man of today cannot hope 
to master all the diverse specialties of 
his science, but even the rural general 
practitioner needs to know of their ex- 


istence, in order to make proper referral 
of the occasional, unusual case. To place 
it in its proper perspective, it must be 


observed that the Human Relations 
Area Files also would serve only a minor 
portion of library patrons, but because 
of its high quality and high degree of 
specialization, it is very important that 
these occasional patrons should be di- 
rected to the service which can be of 
such great help to them. For this rea- 
son, librarians dealing with the general 
public, and more especially those deal- 
ing with scholars, should know of the 
existence of this service, and have some 
idea of who can use it, and how. 

The Human Relations Area Files 
(hereafter referred to as HRAF) seem to 


Mrs. White is Assistant Catalog Librar- 
ian, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 
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represent a unique compromise between 
the old-fashioned research library and 
the latest mechanized developments. In 
the following description and explana- 
tion of the HRAF, it should be noted 
that the mechanical equipment is sim- 
ple, and that there is provision for flexi- 
bility, insertion, and growth. At the 
same time, there is a great saving for the 
librarian in space, processing, and op- 
erating costs, and a great saving for the 
scholar in time and energy required to 
retrieve basic data. 

Headquarters of the HRAF are in 
New Haven, Connecticut. From there, 
complete sets of duplicate materials are 
distributed to the several government 
agencies and sixteen member universi- 
ties, which are especially interested in 
subjects pertaining to human relations. 
These universities include Cornell, Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Yale 
in the East; North Carolina, in the 
South; Chicago, Iowa, and Indiana, in 
the Midwest; Oklahoma, in the South- 
west; Colorado and Utah, in the West; 
and Southern California and Washing- 
ton, on the Pacific Coast. The Univer- 
sity of Hawaii is also a member. 

The HRAF is a research tool. It is a 
new kind of library for use primarily by 
social researchers. In this library the 
material has all been analyzed in detail 
and shelved, not volume by volume, but 
page by page; reproductions of the same 
page reappearing in as many places as 
necessary if it mentions a diversity of 
topics. The approach to the material is 
not through a card catalog, but through 
two guidebooks. One lists the main clas- 
sifications—countries, cultures, peoples, 
or societies—and the other lists and de- 
fines the subject headings that utilize 
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the terminology painstakingly developed 
to serve the needs of researchers in hu- 
man relations. Designed to supply fac- 
tual data to social scientists, it has been 
used primarily by students of anthro- 
pology, sociology, political science, con- 
servation, psychology, and history. But 
as it develops by the addition of sub- 
stantial amounts of material, it becomes 
increasingly useful to others as well. 
While still very incomplete, it has been 
used by representatives of at least twen- 
ty-seven different disciplines, to date. 
Established “to collect, organize, and 
distribute information of significance to 
the natural and social sciences and the 
humanities,”"! this library “consists of 
actual reproductions of scholarly and 
scientific material so processed, organ- 
ized, and filed that it gives the student 
of humanity easy and rapid access to 
the significant information known"? con- 
cerning his topics in specific cultures. 
It has also been described as “a reposi- 
tory for human knowledge that gathers 
these materials into one easily accessible 


place, translated, analyzed, coded, and 
compactly organized.” 


EXAMPLE OF UsE 

The best way to make clear the use 
of these files seems to be first to give an 
example: Professor George Peter Mur- 
dock, an established anthropologist, was 
asked to prepare an article on “Family 
Stability in Non-European Cultures.” 
After thinking over the subject, he de- 
cided his best procedure would be to 
analyze data on marriage and divorce 
from eight countries in Asia, eight in 
Africa, and a like number in Oceania, 
North America, and South America. 
First, he used the handbook listing the 
societies which have already been in- 
cluded in the still incomplete HRAF 
(Outline of World Cultures). Needless 


1 Guide to the Use of the Files, p. 4. 
* Human Relations Area Files unction and Scope. 
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to say, he drew upon his own back- 
ground in making his selection in such 
a way that it would represent a balanced 
sample for his purposes. After selecting 
the societies he wished to cover, he then 
turned to the other handbook (Outline 
of Cultural Materials) which lists and 
defines “categories” (corresponding to 
librarians’ subject headings), and noted 
the code the numbers of those pertinent 
to his subject. 

The materials he needed were filed 
geographically, by name of country or 
ethnic group, and there broken down 
by categories, so that very little time was 
required to pull from the files the pack- 
ests of 5x8 slips pertaining to his sub- 
ject, although they may have represent- 
ed data from several hundred sources. 
In twelve hours of actual working time, 
his study was completed; not a super- 
ficial job, but one that the editor to 
whom it was submitted considered a 
“real contribution,” which may be con- 
firmed by referral to the article itself in 
the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CCLXXII 
(1950), 195-201. 

Professor Murdock figured that with- 
out the labor-saving aid of the HRAF, 
three or four weeks of intensive research 
would have been required, whereas with 
this aid, his research time was cut by 95 
per cent. He does not claim that this is 
a typical example, but thinks probably 
about an 80 per cent saving of time is 
more nearly average. He points out that 
these files enable the users 
their “research time to concentrated cre- 
ativeness, free of the routine drudgery 
of traditional scholarship.”* In this way, 
they make a positive contribution to the 
advancement of research. 

While there are many projects for 
which these files are not appropriate, 


to devote 


*G. P. Murdock. Feasibility and Implementation of 
Comparative Community Research; With Special Ref 
erence to the Human Relations Area Files. (In 
American Sociological Review, XV (1950), 720 
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Sample File Slip 
Showing Features of F iling System 


Source NUMBER Evacuation (Ethnologists, original work) Area Fite Cove 


AvuTHOR (s) Date OF Work 


\ BLICATION DATE 


13: Fei & Chang E-5 (1938-1943) 1945 AFI China AFI 


CATEGORY NUMBERS 
302 EARTHBOUND CHINA 

that exists, it is inconceivable that a brother's family should be al- 
Income and Demand .... lowed to perish in such a way. But, so long as the customary prin- 
ciple of equal inheritance among siblings exists, time is a strong 
disintegrative force in landholding. Even the owners of sizable 
farms must be on the watch for any opportunity to enlarge their 
holdings, in order to insure the future of their descendants. 

; , The question thus arises: How can the peasants accumulate 
\ccumulation of Wealth enough wealth for the acquisition of land? Following our analysis 
above, it is clear that, for an average farmer, it is already difficult 
to win subsistence from the land. If there is a certain surplus, it 
will easily be exhausted in periodical ceremonies. Moreover, there 
are famines, bandits, and personal misfortunes. That land breeds 
no land is all too true. Those who seek for security look beyond 
agriculture. Ambitious people leave the village to find fortunes 
either by obtaining a position in the government, by risking their 
lives by joining the army, or by engaging in even more dangerous 
adventures in illegal trafic. If one is shocked by hearing of this 
unhappy choice of ways of attaining wealth, he should remember 
that in the traditional economy the concentration of wealth usu- 
ally takes place outside of industry and agriculture. “Through 
power to wealth” is the general formula in a precapitalistic so- 
ciety. The basic truth is that enrichment through the exploitation 
of land, using the traditional technology, is not a practical method 
for accumulating wealth. 

Opportunity in industry acquires, therefore, a new significance 
in an agarian situation. This significance resides in the fact that 
the concentration of wealth through violence or power does not 
tead to further accumulation of wealth and thus is maintained 
with difficulty. An official may become rich; but, unless he can in- 
vest his wealth in getting more power and becoming richer, he 
will gradually begin to sink when he retires to the village and be- 
comes a landowner. But industry is different. Through it, wealth 
can be accumulated continuously. When the wealth obtained 
from industry is used to buy land, the owner can continue to buy, 
and the disintegrating force of division through inheritance is no 
longer effective. The landowning class thus becomes more or less 


Classes (Brackets for .... [565] permanent. 


single sentence reference) Il. INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE IN RURAL ECONOMY 


Real Property 


Saving and Investment 45 The analysis of rural industry in Part II is significant at this 


point in the discussion. Rural industry has two bases: one the 


Labor Supply and 
4 necessity for finding employment on the part of the farmers, and 


Employment 
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they have been used in such diversified 
ways as the following: 


By a student of drama who was interested 
in the function of drama in the life cycle 
of primitive people; by a writer who 
needed background information for a 
novel about an island in the Pacific; by a 
botanist preparing a bibliography on the 
flora of Oceania; by an anthropologist 
preparing a cross-cultural study of the 
structure and function of kinship groups; 
and by a psychologist interested in test- 
ing hypotheses about the relation of child 
training practices to various aspects of 
adult culture. They have also been used 
in the preparation of guides and hand- 
books on peoples and cultures through- 
out the world and by personnel from gov- 
ernmental and other agencies who needed 
background information on particular so- 
cieties.5 
DetatLep DESCRIPTION 


Any one of the sixteen universities 


having membership in HRAF now has 
over twenty-seven drawer-filing cabinets, 
each drawer containing two rows of 5 x 
8 slips similar to the accompanying sam- 


ple. All the books, articles, and manu- 
script materials processed for these files, 
if not written in English, have been 
translated into English. It is possible to 
consult the complete book or article, re- 
produced on 5 x 8 file slips, filed consec- 
utively, with the pages in straight nu- 
merical order, preceded by a_ biblio- 
graphical slip giving, in addition to all 
customary bibliographical data, an an- 
notation on the coverage and nature of 
the complete work. However, the prin- 
cipal utility of the system derives from 
the topical categories numbering some 
700 in which the data on each society 
are placed. 

The researcher wishing to use the files 
proceeds generally as Professor Murdock 
did. That is, before coming to the files, 
he will have decided upon the problem 
he wishes to study, the approach he in- 


* Guide to the Use of the Files, p. 6-7. 
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tends to use, the size and distribution of 
his sample or comparable considerations. 
In the HRAF room he will consult the 
Outline of World Cultures, to identify 
the areas or ethnic groups he intends to 
include. He will then proceed to the 
Outline of Wold Cultures Index File, 
which will indicate the availability of 
processed material on the cultures he 
wishes to study. The next step is to 
search the Outline of Cultural Materi- 
als for the categories, or subject head- 
ings, pertinent to his topic. In using this 
volume, he will note the definitions of 
the categories, to make sure they apply 
to what he has in mind, and will also 
check additional categories to which 
they are cross-referenced as well as ad- 
jacent categories which may also be rele- 
vant to his subject. In this connection, it 
might be noted that there are now 707 
categories, and that new material is con- 
stantly being added to the files. 

The scholar is then ready to withdraw 
from the files those packets of file slips 
pertinent to his study. They may not be 
removed from the room, but the room 
is provided with work tables and rather 
generous space for typing or other note- 
taking by several people at a time. 

It should not make any difference to 
our scholar which of the sixteen mem- 
ber universities is giving him this oppor- 
tunity. All have equally complete files. 
However, some are more competent than 
others at keeping them up to date and 
providing convenient and comfortable 
working quarters. 

All the file slips have been prepared 
at HRAF headquarters, according to the 
following steps: 


1. Selection of source materials for inclu- 
sion is made by research associates (sub- 
ject specialists), who also designate the 
heading under which the complete text 
will be placed. 

. The publication is xerographed; i.e., 
each page is reproduced photographi- 
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cally on a mat from which it can be 
printed on 5 x 8 slips. 

. An analyst (subject specialist) reads 
and codes the mats. This coding is 
checked by another analyst, then re- 
turned to the first for reconciliation 
of points on which there may be dis- 
agreement. 

The bibliographical slip and cross-ref- 
erence slips are prepared. 

Mats are then used to print, on 5 x 8 
file slips, sufficient copies so that there 
will be one to go with the complete 
text, and one for each category coded, 
for each of the member institutions. 

). The slips are collated and sorted. 
They are shipped to the member in- 
stitutions, and filed uniformly by code 
numbers (categories).® 

Each member university has a set of 

instructions for operating the files, and 
receives supplementary instructions as 
innovations are developed at headquar- 
ters. There is no option as to the system 
by which the material should be filed. 
However, local practices differ as to who 
may use the files. Some are restricted to 
graduate students and faculty members, 


others are open also to undergraduates 
and to outsiders. 


Another matter left to local decision 
is the extent to which HRAF material 
should be included in the general card 
catalog. Location of the files is also a 
matter for local determination. A recent 
survey indicates that those located in the 
general library of a university are apt 
to be most used.? 


LIMITATIONS AND ASSETS 

The system has both limitations and 
assets. Perhaps chief among the former 
is that its effectiveness is limited to fac- 
tual data. It does not lend itself well to 
theoretical material. 

Secondly, a question might be raised 
as to whether a real scholar is willing 
to trust others with the manipulation of 

* Ibid., p. 7 


*F. W. Moore Report on a Survey of File Use at 
Eight Member Universities. 5). 
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the data on which his work is based. 
However, since no abstracting is done, 
and since the researcher may always re- 
fer to the complete text, right on the 
premises, if he ever suspects that the 
coding has not been done to his full 
satisfaction, this criticism seems invalid 
so long as the selection and analysis 
done at headquarters is competent. 

Incompleteness of coverage may be 
most detrimental, especially when the 
would-be user finds that materials on 
some of the cultures he wishes to study 
have not yet been processed. With in- 
creased financial support and time in 
which to expand their work, these 
untouched areas may be substantially 
reduced. In certain types of studies, 
however, it may be desirable for the re- 
searcher to cover not only the back- 
ground material, but also the most 
recent publications concerning his sub- 
ject. In determining whether the HRAF 
material is sufficiently up-to-date for this 
purpose, or whether he will have to seek 
recent material elsewhere, the researcher 
can readily ascertain dates of both field 
work and publication of processed ma- 
terial on his subject by consulting the 
pertinent bibliographic slips. 

Of course, the HRAF is not, and can 
never be, complete. No matter how fast 
and how hard their staff works to ap- 
proach this objective, there will always 
be new discoveries, new relationships, 
new publications, to invalidate any 
claim of absolute completeness, except 
that which is limited to a specific sub- 
topic as of a specific date. 


1. It serves the scholar by saving his 

time and energy while assuring him 
of reliable coverage of the primary 
data available for the areas which it 
includes. 
It serves the administration of the 
member institutions by providing ma- 
terial already expertly selected and 
processed, requiring only clerical per- 
sonnel to service it locally. 
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3. It provides unmodified reproductions 
of primary material, thereby reducing 
to a minimum possible mistakes in 
emphasis or interpretation such as 
may result from abstracting. 

. Complete texts are available, in a 
separate section of these same files, to 
clear up any doubts which may be 
caused by separating some pages from 
their context, and full bibliographical 
citations also make it possible for the 
user to look up the original publica- 
tion. 

All processed material originating in 
another language has been translated 
into English and it is the English- 
language version which has _ been 
coded. However, the user may consult 
the complete text in either English 
or in the original language, both of 
which are included adjacently in a 
separate section of the files. 
Cross-reference slips direct the re- 
searcher to data from unexpected 
sources, where his subject may have 
been mentioned incidentally in works 
devoted chiefly to a different topic 
and which, consequently, he might 
not have discovered. for himself. 
Sources are evaluated at headquarters, 
the evaluation being noted, by code, 
on each slip. Where there is a multi- 
plicity of material, the best is selected. 
but where there is a paucity of ma- 
terial, it may be necessary to use poor 
material rather than neglect the area. 
The researcher may benefit from the 
experience of the experts at HRAF 
headquarters whose judgment may 
sometimes surpass his own. 

Material is arranged by country, so- 
ciety or people (with possibly chrono- 
logical subdivisions, where appropri- 
ate), then broken down by subject 
headings especially devised for human 
relations area materials. 

The process of xerography used for 
reproduction facilitates copying not 
only the printed page but also manu- 
scripts, charts, pictures and other 
types of illustrations. 

Ihe whole device is sufficiently flex- 
ible to permit insertions and changes 


while retaining the basic framework. 
Absence of data on some topics for 
cultures which have been processed 
for the files, so far as available ma- 
terial permits, “exposes gaps in our 
knowledge and provides a blueprint 
for original investigations.”$ 


History 
This set-up was not originated by li- 
brarians. Its inception is described as 


follows: 


The great sociologist William Graham 
Sumner, following in the footsteps of 
Herbert Spencer, was perhaps the first to 
formulate in specific terms the goal to 
ward which HRAF is now striving. Sum 
ner was convinced that enduring generali- 
zations about human behavior will emerge 
from a context comprised of the facts 
about the ways in which the different 
peoples of the world live their lives. 

Even in Sumner’s time much useful 
data, in the form of recorded observations 
of different ways of life, were available. 
But nowhere were they brought together 
and made available for study by scientists 
and other scholars. What was needed was 
a storehouse of organized information to 
which could be added new 
as they were made. Such a 
would provide the student of humanity 
with data _,;which, would exist in 
printed texts and pictures, classified by 
topics; each society would have its own 
shelf. Once the many relatively small bits 
of knowledge were ordered into a consist 
ent, cross-cultural new figures 
could be expected to emerge from the 
pattern.® 


observations 
storehouse 


scheme 


The initial step was the development 


of the Cross-Cultural Survey at the In- 
stitute of Human Relations of Yale Uni- 


versity, beginning in 1937. The system 


of abstracting used originally has now 


been abandoned by the HRAF, which 


evolved from the Cross-Cultural Survey, 
but the system developed there for clas- 
sifying 


cultural, behavioral, and 


the 


"Human Relations Area Files. Function and Scope. 


Pp. 6. 
* Ibid. (pp. 6-7] 
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background information of societies led 
directly to the topical classification in 
the Outline of Cultural Materials, the 
backbone of the HRAF system. 

Che original set-up existed only at 
Yale University. During World War II, 
several governmental offices sought its 
cooperation in studies of Latin Ameri- 
can and of Pacific cultures. Later, the 
Yale organization cooperated with the 
University of Nebraska to apply the 
Outline of Cultural Materials to infor- 
mation on ten Indian tribes, producing 
identical files for both universities. Sub- 
sequently, the present organization was 
developed, with the aid of the Social 
Science Research Council and the Car- 
negie Corporation. In 1949, the HRAF 
was incorporated as a non-profit agency. 
Since then, a number of projects have 
been undertaken for Federal agencies. 
Remuneration under these contracts has 
facilitated recent enlargement of the 
files, as have grants from the National 
Science Foundation, Ford Foundation, 
Wenner-Gren Foundation, Rubicon 
Foundation and Carnegie Foundation. 


PLANS AND OBJECTIVES 


Until lately, the amount of material 
in the files was very limited, and the use 
made of the files confined almost entirely 
to anthropologists, for which reasons 
the directors avoided what they consid- 
ered premature publicity, not wishing 
to attract people to the files who would 
be disappointed in them. Now that they 
have wider coverage and have been used 
productively by a number of disciplines, 
they are beginning to seek wider pub- 
licity, desiring acceptance in libraries as 
a basic tool for inter-disciplinary re- 
search. Among their plans is one to issue 
a microfilm edition, which will probably 
be available on a yearly subscription 
basis. 

The HRAF is also publishing a series 
of bibliographies, of country surveys, 
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and of behavior science monographs, 
outlines, reprints, and translations. 
These publications my be purchased in- 
dividually, by anyone. Many are apt to 
be found on the tables in the HRAF 
rooms of member institutions. 

Future developments are likely to be 
influenced by contracts and grants. For 
example, the interest of the Federal 
Government is reflected in the recent 
material on the “hot spots” of the Mid- 
dle East. However, if not too much of 
their financial backing has strings at- 
tached which would pull them from 
their course, it may be anticipated that 
the HRAF will gradually approach their 
ultimate objective, which is to make 
available all the significant facts about 
an adequate sample of the world’s so- 
cieties, both historic and contemporary. 


CONCLUSION 


Consideration should surely be given 
to the claim made by HRAF that this 
is “a major research tool of far greater 
depth and scope than any single scholar- 
ly resource created by an individual uni- 

It may also be desirable to give fur- 
ther thought to this method of organiz- 
ing materials, in view of its possible ap- 
plication to other fields. Note that, un- 
like some of the recent technological de- 
velopments, it requires no investment 
for mechanical, photographic, or elec- 
devices and consequent expert 
servicing at the member institutions. 
Moreover, it really werks, and its use- 
fulness is constantly being increased. 

It is certainly a good example of cur- 
rent efforts to develop means of retriev- 
ing information with maximum cover- 
age of pertinent sources and minimum 
expenditure of time, energy, and money 
on the part of the scholars using the ma- 
terial as well as the administration pro- 
viding it. 
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By RODNEY K. WALDRON 


Implications of Technological Progress 


For Librarians 


M™ AND MORE, in the literature of 
documentation, automation, and 
librarianship, articles appear suggesting 
the possibilities of applying machines to 
library jobs once thought only properly 
filled by people. The possibilities of 
mechanization of library processes, and 
the eventual realization of an automatic 
library will cause problems for which 
the profession should prepare. Librari- 
ans must initiate the concept; scientists 
will create the necessary mechanical 
equipment. 

Some form of automation or integrat- 
ed data processing is evident now in 
nearly all facets of business life, and is 
only the beginning of what is yet to 
come. The next decade or two will see 
break-throughs in automatic processing 
and transmission of data far beyond to- 
day's imagination. These changes will be 
of such importance as operating tools 
that whole organizations will be re- 
planned. In business such a revolution 
is beginning already. 

In libraries, as in businesses, entire de- 
partments will be revamped, to reappear 
in a different form and to perform dif- 
ferent functions. Libraries will be much 
slower than business to reorganize. In 
time, however, libraries will be building 
a data-processing center in the United 
States, perched like a spider in the mid- 
dle of its web, functioning as the hub 
of a vast data collection network, as- 
similating information and transmitting 
it as needed back to public information 


Mr. Waldron is Administrative Assist- 
ant, Oregon State College Library, Cor- 
vallis. 
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units across the nation. There is as thrill- 
ing a possibility in this concept as there 
is in any science fiction. If librarians put 
their best efforts, best minds, and best 
aspirations to it, it will become a thrill- 
ing fact. 

Automation is here today. It is mani- 
fested in automatic electric eyes, tape 
controls, servo-mechanisms, signalling, 
timing, and actuating devices, recording 
and filing systems, and communication 
networks. 

In general, automation is a manufac- 
turing concept. More specifically, it is 
the application of machinery to perform 
and control automatically the various 
aspects of manufacturing from raw ma- 
terial to finished product. It not only 
replaces labor, as simple mechanization 
will do, it also replaces the reliance on 
humans for memory, association, and 
decision. 

The concept of automation in the li- 
brary must be paralleled with that in 
the business enterprise, although ma- 
chine differences will occur. The con- 
cept of automation is stressed since it 
is not to be confused with the machines 
involved.! 

The basic principle behind the need 
for automation is that there is too much 
human handling of repetitive informa- 
tion. Such repetitive handling can be 
eliminated or automatically handled to 
such a degree as to effect an integration 
in the flow of information from machine 
to machine, or department to depart- 
ment. In other words, where certain in- 
formation must be handled many times, 


f. “Mechanization in Libraries,” Library Trends 


Cc 
V (1956), 191-308. 
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that information can be recorded the 


first time; succeeding steps in the opera- 
tional chain can take advantage of the 
initial step, and add mechanically only 


data 
than 


work or 
rather 


information. The 
machines 


new 
flows through 
through people. 

Automation in the library is primarily 
this: At the first place where any func- 
tion of the library originates, it should 
be recorded in a mechanical form and 
should be processed from that time on 
entirely by machines. The objective is 
faster and more accurate performance 
of all of the essential functions of the 
library—order, reference, cataloging, ad- 
ministration, record keeping, etc. A 
move along this road involves, however, 
extensive study and simplification of 
current systems and procedures. One 
does not achieve the same degree of efh- 
ciency by superimposing new controls 
on an old assembly line as is done by 
starting with a new approach to the 
production of the same product. 

The nature of this equipment, wheth- 
er electro-mechanical or electronic, de- 
pends upon the nature and volume of 
the data to be processed. Popular opin- 
ion to the contrary, a high-speed elec- 
tronic computer, or one of the other 
mechanical “brains,” is not an indispen- 
sable part of integrated data-processing 
in the library. 

True, giant “brains” can perform a 
variety of accounting tasks and their 
ability to remember is valuable. It is 
possible to feed huge quantities of un- 
digested data into these machines—far 
more than any human mind can hold— 
and then direct the machines to digest 
it and come up with specific answers. 
But not yet can they be adapted whole- 
sale to library needs. The point at which 
integrated data-processing enters the ma- 
chine stage comes after painstaking pre- 
vious planning—always keeping in mind 
what is needed, wanted, and obtainable. 
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Automation comes in bits and pieces. 
First, the automating of a single process, 
and then gradually a tying together of 
several processes to get a group or sub- 
assembly complete. Linking together di- 
verse operations and functions is, at 
present, most conveniently accomplished 
by a system of symbols influenced and 
controlled by a variety of factors. This 
is generally termed “machine 
language.” 

Already manufacturers have come up 
with an impressive array of so-called 
common “machine language” equipment 
for industry, such as code-sensing ma- 
chines, perforators, re-perforators, tele- 
printers, teletypewriters, tape-to-card 
converters, and so forth. Business con- 
cerns are using combinations of codes, 
multi-channel “language” transmitters, 
punched paper tapes, key-punches, tele- 
typewriters, and leased communication 
wires. Information is taped, the tape is 
put into a machine and from then on 
all of the process is done by machine 
with a higher degree of accuracy than 
is possible with human processing. For 
the library, this may lead to, eventual 
mechanization of all processes except 
classification of material. 

If the concept of a “machine lan- 
guage” were reduced to an objective, 
rather than a current actuality, a “com- 
mon” language would be a symbol sys- 
tem that would actuate all pieces of 
equipment, including communications 
equipment. Memory units need a “lan- 
guage” to express basic ideas in key 
words or phrases. Such a language is not 
now in existence, although magnetic 
tapes and punched cards are a primitive 
language which actuates equipment. 

An actual machine “language” may be 
developed eventually. It will link hu- 
man thinking with machine operations. 
It will serve to identify and select docu- 
ments and records pertinent to a specific 
situation or question. Machine “lan- 
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guage,” to be effective, must provide a 
connecting link between humans and 
machines. Knowledge in a specific field 
must be systematized in such a way that 
any individual original item of informa- 
tion within the machine mind can be 
instantly available, and any conceivable 
arrangement of individual items of in- 
formation can be found. This concept 
of “machine language” must also be 
able to achieve rejection of information 
not pertinent to a given problem or 
question. 

Consider a few basic facts about the 
electronic equipment in general. First, 
there are two types of electronic equip- 
ment common to automation—the mem- 
ory units and the computers. They may 
be used singly or combined. If com- 
bined, the memory unit is called a stor- 
age unit. Memory units consist of mag- 
netic drums, disks, tapes, or vacuum 
tubes. Facts are impressed on the units 
in a manner similar to that of the tape 
recording machine, with facts directed 
to specific, coded areas. These facts re- 
main permanently available until inten- 
tionally erased. The memory unit thus 
serves as 4 repository of facts. With new 
kinds of memory units being developed 
along radically different lines, present 
disk, tape, and drum concepts soon will 
be as obsolete as the Stanley Steamer.* 

It is probably true that the first de- 
velopment in library automation will be 
between a central storage center and the 
larger research libraries throughout the 
nation. A private wire service plan will 
play an all-important role: first in the 
transmission of information, and second 
in providing for the automatic routing, 
selecting, editing, duplicating, perpetu- 
ating, and storing. Industry and business 
are utilizing private wire services for 
these very functions. And libraries will 
be able to distribute information speed- 
ily among the various component parts 


* Albert Pleydell. “The Future in Automation,” O/ 
fice Executive, XXX (1955), 13-15 
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of a system, no matter how widespread it 
may be. Once such information is re- 
corded at the storage center it can be 
transmitted to any or all points, auto- 
matically, without further manual copy- 
ing or retyping. 

Business has found, and libraries will 
find too, that the perforated tape is the 
heart of the operation and that it is a 
“common language” which can be read 
and understood by electric computers 
and other modern business machines. 
Once the essential information is placed 
on the perforated tape, in any part of 
the system, the information is trans 
mitted, edited, sorted, routed, duplicat- 
ed, and stored, automatically. 

Consider an example of integrated 
data processing in the catalog depart- 
ment of a very complex state system of 
higher education, consisting of a cen- 
tral library office and a dozen or more 
colleges and universities of varying size 
scattered over a single state. 

Cataloging is done by professional 
personnel. As the typist originates the 
proof copy, the catalog card is punched 
into a multi-channel tape. Typing errors 
are easily corrected upon paper copy 
and in the tape before transmission. Bas- 
ic codes are entered mechanically from 
a master tape. 

The cataloging procedure refined even 
further eliminates the typist. The pro- 
fessional cataloger dictates the informa- 
tion into a machine which codes it and 
types the master tape. This eliminates 
the human error made possible by the 
typist between basic step and automa- 
tion. The master tape feeds from a ma- 
chine in the department into the cen- 
tral communications network where the 
information is routed to the proper sub- 
ordinate unit by use of a code entered 
mechanically from the master tape. Ade- 
quate machines already exist to perform 
this operation. 

By automating, librarians can spend 
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more time with their books and their 
contents—returning to the age when 
the librarian was an intellectual, a know- 
er of literature, and spent less time with 
clerical mechanics. 

Right now complete automation is 
impossible, but the use of tabulators, 
punched cards, and sorters proves that 
the services of human beings may be re- 
duced in order-processing systems. 

Development must proceed tentative- 
ly, in other library activities, step by 
step, and system by system, integrating 
on a small scale and building up gradu- 
ally. The time will arrive when all basic 
handling will be done electronically and 
mechanically. Instead of the conven- 
tional county library with in- 
complete bookstock, films, pictures, and 
phonograph recordings, a “storage cen- 
ter” will the entire gamut of 
public needs. Such a center would locate 
and store for every library in the area. 
Under complete automation, the build- 
ing required would be small; personnel 
requirements would be very few; and 
the equipment would be mechanized. 
Here is the library of tomorrow—an “‘in- 
formation center” for difficult-to-find 
material, for reference sources, for stor- 
age of vast quantities of information. 
Such a “center” eliminates the small li- 
brary and all of its costs and problems. 


local or 
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The “storage center,” containing the 
visual and graphic knowledge of man- 
kind, will operate via a closed TV cir- 
cuit to the individual home or to re- 
search centers located on college cam- 
puses, industrial establishments, etc. 
From the “storage center,” by direct fac- 
simile transmission, the patron may ob- 
tain what he wishes on his television 
screen. With such easy access to the re- 
corded knowledge of man, everyone will 
have a “library card” in his TV set. 

Memory units by themselves will soon 
have a special place of their own in a 
wholly new and unique field—the elec- 
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tronic recording of important facts for 
quick reference. Chemists are already 
pioneering in the area. Chemical ab- 
stracts are being recorded in a special 
electronic machine that will quickly re- 
port all formulae already developed for 
given chemicals.* It is expected that 
studies now going on will lead to major 
advances whereby laws and patents can 
be recorded electronically. 


The most significant reason why li- 
brarians should seriously consider auto- 
mation in their libraries relates to the 
old problem of proper assimilation and 


transmission of technical information. 
The problem has reached the stage at 
which even major improvements in ex- 
isting communication techniques cannot 
keep pace with the proliferating infor- 
mation which must be immediately 
available to the modern scientist. 

During the last decade the unprece- 
dented increase in the publication of 
chemical information has increased the 
number of abstracts and index entries 
in Chemical Abstracts. The publishers 
found it necessary to make the first step 
toward automation, because of the in- 
creased publications in the field and the 
increased complexity of chemical litera- 
ture and because skilled people familiar 
with chemical terms were difficult to 
find. The present technique entails the 
dictation of index entries into magnetic 
records, requiring only one team of per- 
sonnel to be familiar with the language 
of the field.4 Automation has reduced 
personnel costs and streamlined produc- 
tion. 

As late as 1952 it was pointed out that 
the mechanical aids already available 
for classifying and transmitting informa- 
tion were not being used intelligently 
and more important, no fundamental 
research on mechanical and intellectual 
schemes for digesting and storing tech- 

* Albert Pleydell. op. cit. 


*“Indexing Is Becoming Mechanized,” 
and Engineering News, XXXI (1953), 4910 
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nical information was then being done.® 

Librarianship, basically, is a technique 
for the organization of information. It 
is not meant to belittle the important 
educational function of the library but 
to point out that there exists a number 
of basic library problems concerning or- 
ganization, dissemination, and retrieval 
of information. Librarians must keep 
step with science and become interested 
in fundamental research in the tech- 
niques for organization of information. 
Moreover librarians must realize there 
are ways of organizing information oth- 
er than our present methods of classify- 
ing. Automation appears to be not only 
the answer for taking the clerical as- 
pects out of librarianship, but it opens a 
new avenue for the storage and organi- 
zation of information. 

Printing presses, micro-reduction 
shops, and mimeograph machines are 
going too fast for libraries to keep up 
without adding more and more people 
using the present manual methods 
(methods which are leaving libraries be- 
hind) and more and more space to ac- 
commodate the accumulation of mate- 
rials. With the help of scientists and 
engineers, librarians must develop elec- 
tronic techniques for the organization 
of this knowledge and the ready-retrieval 
of it. “The occupational disease of li- 
brarians, the tendency toward the ency- 
clopedic’’*® can be overcome by relegat- 
ing petty routines and memory work to 
machines. Memory work and the knowl- 
edge of book and periodical titles can no 
longer be encompassed by any one schol- 
ar, much less by any librarian who must 
also find time and energy for adminis- 
trative duties. 

Most of the mechanical techniques re- 
quired for searching the literature are 
available, not withstanding recent com- 


*“Executives Learn That Operations Research Is 
More Than Mathematics,” Chemical and Engineering 
News, XXX (1952), 2600-05 
_*Georg Leyh. “The Education of the Librarian,” 
College and Research Libraries XV (1954), 140-47. 
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ments to the effect that there is a paucity 
of machines “suitable to reference needs” 
of a library.? The proper reduction and 
classification of information to fit a me- 
chanical system is needed. But this prob- 
lem, too, is only temporary. Many agree 
with Vannevar Bush when he states: 


I believe we shall advance our mas- 
tery over the records we create, rendering 
them easier to consult by means which 
would now seem strange and bizarre to 
us, which will make obsolete much of 
what we now do, but which will give a 
new power and freedom to the creative 
mind and thereby open the way for an- 
other spurt forward of civilization. For 
civilization advances only as it acquires 
new experience and only as it makes its 
experience available and useful.* 


The first steps in library automation 
must be taken before we arrive at the 
ultimate. TV facsimile transmission may 
be the ultimate in library service. 

How does the library profession make 
an automation study? Undoubtedly, the 
studies sponsored by the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Inc., should help in 
this respect. But the American Library 
Association might set up a committee to 
study every possible application of inte- 
grated data processing, at all levels- 
from administration to paging. This 
committee after studying standard sys- 
tems and procedures, forms, and _ rec- 
ords, would call in manufacturers of 
equipment and tell them what is 
wanted. Librarians generally are not 
competent to evaluate the possibilities 
of machine operation. It requires quali- 
fied engineers. Equipment manufactur- 
ers should be able to determine, func- 
tion by function, what machines can do 
in the library program. They should be 
able to lay out in sequence the functions 
which could be transferred to machines; 

Mortimer Taube. “Machine Retrieval of Informa 
tion,” Library Trends V (1956), 301-308 


*Vannevar Bush. “Data Handling Advance,” 
mation II (1955), 4. 
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they should eliminate bottlenecks and 
reduce repetition. 

Automation in the future will help 
solve many library problems: storage, 
personnel shortages, declining budgets, 
rising overheads, and repetitious pro- 
cedures. 

It is the need for greater efficiency, 
lower operating costs, and the problem 
of an inadequate labor supply which 
will stimulate automation in the library. 
Librarians who do not look into the fu- 
ture, who do not plan for automation 
well may be permitting future libraries 
to become as functional as is the manu- 
ally operated trafic signal or the horse 
and wagon today. 

True progress requires adjustment. 
Librarianship will have to adjust. For 
so many librarians who think something 
is done the right way “because that is 
the way it has been done over the years,” 
the adjustment will come hard. Remarks 
of “automation is not practical,” or “au- 
tomation is still in the dream stage,” are 
of course not based on true understand- 
ing of the subject. 

Scientists have already provided some 
of the inventions needed for complete 
automation and truly efficient library 
service. Other problems are being rapid- 
ly conquered. Even now, a special vacu- 
um tube is in production and new equip- 
ment is being devised to solve the ran- 
dom selection problem. Just as progress 
is being made in the improvement of 
memory units, machines able to receive 
material directly without benefit of 
codes are on the way. The first machine 
of this type will be able to read “yes” 
and “no” check marks on questionnaires. 
It is intended for analyzing the 1960 
census returns. Military inventors have 
developed a machine able to read the 
ordinary printed page and accept the in- 
formation as data.® 

Some day whole 


libraries may be 


* Arthur Pleydell. op. cit 
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stored electronically in a relatively small 
space, thus bringing together the entire 
world’s knowledge for the immediate 
use of scholars and scientists. Some day, 
patrons will be able to borrow. a book 
from the library by telephone connec- 
tion with the right memory unit, caus- 
ing the pages to appear on a home tele- 
vision screen.?° 

The concept of automation in the li- 
brary will undoubtedly influence the ed- 
ucational and personnel requirements 
for librarianship. 

Sir Robert Alexander Watson-Watt, 
the developer of radar, stated that au- 
tomation would change our entire way 
of life for the better, and everyone, in- 
cluding educational institutions, should 
be planning for the change. But with all 
the potentialities of machines, they can- 
not do original thinking. It will still 
take human planning to keep them in 
operation. The button-pushers activat- 
ing the machines must know what they 
are activating and the job will have ex- 
treme responsibility. These “educated” 
persons must know something about 
both the physical sciences and liberal 
arts."! 

As most library administrators are 
well aware, the labor supply is putting 
the squeeze on demand. The low birth 
rates of the depression years, the high 
standards of living that allow people 
greater choice in jobs and more liberal 
retirement policies make some of the 
lower-paying professions hard put to 
compete in the labor market. Society's 
need will be for engineers, electronic ex- 
perts, electricians, mechanics, subject 
specialists. Libraries will want managers 
and creators who can take advantage of 
the promised efficiencies of automation. 
Under these conditions, library schools 
face a real challenge. 

(Continued on page 164) 
* Arthur Pleydell. of. cit. 
™ Robert Alexander Watson-Watt, president, Logis- 


ties Research Inc. Address at Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon, January 23, 1956. 
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By WILLIAM B. READY 


Libraries and the Refreshment 


Of Reading 


HERE IS A CONTINUING and very real 
among the faculty of our 
universities and colleges about the dire 
state of undergraduate reading. The 
freedom to read was taken away from 
those poor young people long ago by 
the family and social contacts that bind 
them from their childhood and it is only 
among the children of the privileged or 
peculiar few that there are books for 
them to wander in, to be surprised by 
joy. 

This ignorance about reading is pro- 
ducing a class of leaders that is illiterate; 
it vitiates the pattern of education. Voic- 
ing the concern of the professors, wrote 
Robert Hoopes, professor of English, and 
director of the Stanford Study of Under- 
graduate Education, 


There is a popular idea that learning 
and wisdom come from absorbing the 
sights and sounds around us, that you 
don't really have to do much about it. 
You simply assimilate learning like the 
sun. It just happens. This vegetable doc- 
trine accepts the notion that all kinds of 
experience are equal repositories of learn- 
ing 

This fallacy is a comfortable one, as 
easy as the primrose path, and superficially 
justified by the fact that undifferentiated 
experience does indeed represent a source 
of stimulus and information. But the road 
to discipline and knowledge and wisdom 
is and always has been the traditional and 
dificult way of learning. 

Part of the business of motivating the 
undergraduate is to make him aware of 
the nature of that road. We do all we can 
by improving course content and arrange- 
ment, by urging teachers to do the best 


Mr. Ready is Librarian, Marquette 
University. 


job they can in the classroom—all that we 
can do in short to put the student on that 
road. Once on it, excited by the prospect 
of intellectual adventure and discovery, 
where shall he go? 

He must go to the crystallized record of 
the civilization and culture that he has in- 
herited. He must go to books, and they 
will serve him as a guide, a solace and a 
reward. Without them the journey of the 
mind remains aimless and arid.’ 


The ability to read intelligently and 
critically is perhaps the most tangible 
and valuable endowment of a liberal ed- 
ucation, an ability that can only be ac- 
quired through practice—an acquired 
habit that becomes all the more difficult 
to take on since it runs so far away from 
the domestic and social habits of Amer 
ican society. Whatever the college and 
university libraries can do to help the 
faculty in their onerous and fundamen 
tal task, the improvement of undergrad- 
uate reading, that they must do; it is a 
prime responsibility, and this is a time 
when the libraries can do something 
about it. On Chapel Hill and in the Har- 
vard Yard, in other libraries, all too few 
in this great land, there are lights shin- 
ing in this darkness. These lights can be 
as stars. 

There are many ways whereby the li- 
braries can do their share. There is no 
set pattern, but this is clear: there is no 
need of a survey to find out whether un- 
dergraduates will respond to books and 
pictures, music and films; they will do 
so. It is the human condition to respond 
to the attractions that are offered: the 
tragedy is that they are offered so rarely, 
to so tew. 


"In Appreciation (Stanford University Libraries), 
Ill (1955), pp. 2-3 
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The first and most important way that 
the library can help lies in the actual dis- 
tribution of certain types of books: the 
paperbacks and the duplicates, making 
them attractively and readily available. 
The new generation of paperbacks is a 
most welcome addition to the world of 
books. They may, outside the college 
reading problem, bring about a revolu- 
tion in the book business by reversing 
the current trend, the growing reluc- 
tance in this age of avid and conspicuous 
consumption, to pay money for books, 
to read for the love of it. How-to-do-it 
books are booming, textbooks and self- 
help books (peace of mind, consumer 
reports, income-tax aids), but reading 
for the sake of good alone is waning, 
both within and without the walls, and 
where fewer people buy books and read 
them there the clouds are piling up, 
there the dark is coming. 

Now it is not altogether the fault of 
the undergraduate, of people generally, 
that there has set in this decline in read- 
ing. Booksellers, publishers and _ librar- 
ians have to share the blame. 

Ihe publishers are often very irre- 
sponsible. Can you blame the reader 
who is slow to buy, to read, when pub- 
lishers and book societies unite to praise 
as a new Turgenev, as a fearless Zola, a 
writer whose turgid novel of protractive 
rape, of frank brutality, will be forgot- 
ten when the next literary sensation 
bursts upon the How can the 
groping reader confide in those who 
hailed the tangled web of William Faulk- 
ner’s Fable as if it were the fifth Gospel? 
Thev do this for money, and it is this 
economic grave necessity that so distracts 
and complexes the book business. 

The trade book shop, so far the nat- 
ural outlet of the wares of the publish- 
ers, is beset by this same necessity— 
money. In order to stay in business the 
book store is become more of a variety 
store than a bookshop. A student bit- 
terly writing to the editor of his college 


scene? 
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newspaper voices a well-nigh universal 
town and gown complaint about book 
shops, be they on the campus or outside 
the walls: 


“Five and Dime” 
To the editor: 

The editorial in yesterday's Daily out- 
lines most of the causes of the Bookstore’s 
inadequacy [a justified diatribe about the 
whole attitude and practice of the usual 
bookstore] but does not mention the main 
one! 

The chief difficulty with the Bookstore 
is that it is not a bookstore at all but a 
rather high-priced five-and-dime which 
barely keeps enough books in stock to 
maintain its masquerade. 

Replacement of the stationery, costume 
jewelry, baby bibs, women’s toiletries, bed- 
spreads, men’s billfolds, toy animals, drink- 
ing glasses, red lace-trimmed garters, and 
all the other junk that has nothing to do 
with scholarly books is the 
improvement most sorely needed at the 
Bookstore. 


pursuit by 


This letter appeared in the Daily 
under the heading “Campus Opinion,” 
and it is a very fair opinion at that. 
There is no need for any behavioral sci- 
entist to investigate the dearth of under- 
graduate reading; the reasons are clear, 
as is the solution, and one most impor- 
tant feature is concerned with the avail- 
ability of the books. 

The new paperbooks need a better 
source of distribution than the trade 
bookstores. What better source could 
there be than a library? A kiosk can be 
set up, like book kiosks are set up the 
world over, in a library, the paperbacks 
displayed openly and easily, and there 
begins a trafic. This need is greater in 
the. more isolated colleges and universi- 
ties that are distant from any good book 
stores, but near or far from the stores, 
the library is a good place for the distri- 
bution and the sale of paperbacks. There 
need be no throttling of private enter- 
prise here, rather the reverse. The book- 


(Continued on page 146) 
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By VIVIAN R. BOUGHTER 


Salaries, Work Week, Vacations, Benefits, 
And Privileges of College Librarians 


J exe ORIGINAL PURPOSE of this study 
was to obtain information about 
vacations of professional staff members 
of colleges comparable in size to the 
West Virginia state colleges. The only 
recent article on vacations listed in 
Library Literature’ deals with colleges 
larger than most of the West Virginia 
colleges. The statistics published annu- 
ally in CRL do not include the length 
of the vacation periods. Also, because of 
the confidential nature of the informa- 
tion, statistics submitted for publication 
may not be representative of the group. 

Salaries and the length of the work 
week have an obvious relation to vaca- 
tions. The other items in this study 
were included because they have a bear- 
ing on the status of the college librarian. 

Questionnaires were sent to all col- 
leges accredited by the North Central 
Association having enrollments between 
500 and 2000. Questionnaires were also 
sent to all other accredited colleges of 
the same size in states bordering on 
West Virginia and to all West Virginia 
colleges, except West Virginia Univer- 
sity, regardless of size or accreditation. 
The World Almanac 1956 was used for 
enrollment figures. 

Of 217 questionnaires mailed, 153 
were returned and 150 (69 per cent) 
were filled out. Eighty-four were from 
private colleges, 64 from state colleges, 
and 2 from municipal colleges. The in- 

*Robert H. Muller, “Work Week, Vacations, and 


Salaries in Medium-Sized Universities and Colleges,” 
CRL, XV (1954), 84-86 


Mrs. Boughter is Librarian, West Lib- 
erty State College, West Liberty, W. Va. 


formation given covers the same period 
as that covered by the statistics printed 
in CRL for January, 1957, but only 80 
of the 150 colleges responding were in- 
cluded in the ACRL report. 

Only 67 of the private colleges and 55 
of the state and municipal colleges gave 
information about salaries. In the pri- 
vate colleges the salary of the head li- 
brarian ranges from $2730 to $7500 with 
a mean of $4868 and a median of $4867. 
Head librarians fare much better in 
publicly supported colleges with a range 
of $3700 to $9220, a mean of $5784, and 
a median of $5490. The actual gap be- 
tween salaries in private and publicly 
supported colleges may be even greater 
than the figures indicate because most 
of the latter not submitting data about 
salaries have high salary scales. 

Salaries of assistant librarians in pri- 
vate colleges range from $1700 to $5500 
with a mean of $3908 and a median of 
$4050. In state and municipal colleges 
the range is from $3200 to $6240, the 
mean $4852, and the median $4851. 

Unfortunately in many institutions 
salaries of librarians are not comparable 
to those of other faculty members with 
equal training and experience. Profes- 
sional library staff members in only 53 
(63 per cent) of the private colleges and 
43 (64 per cent) of the state and mu- 
nicipal colleges are paid on the same 
basis as that of other faculty members. 
Ten other private colleges and 4 state 
colleges pay the head librarian and, in 
some instances the assistant librarian, on 
the same basis but discriminate against 
other professional staff members. 
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The working hours per year range 
from 1240 to 2400 in the private col- 
leges and from 1160 to 2333 in state and 
municipal colleges. The medians are 
1773 and 1751 respectively, somewhat 
higher than the ACRL figures. The 
means are 1778 for private colleges and 
1742 for those which are publicly sup- 
ported. 

The statistics indicate that higher sal- 
aries are often linked with shorter work 
years. On the other hand, the lowest 
salaries may accompany either a very 
short or a very long work year. 

The range of hourly rates in private 
colleges is $1.25 to $4.54 for head librar- 
ians and §.83 to $3.49 for assistant li- 
brarians. Rates in publicly supported 
colleges range from $1.72 to $5.66 for 
the head and $1.71 to $4.06 for the as- 
sistant librarian. Medians are $2.80 and 
$2.31 for the former and $3.22 and $2.74 
for the latter. The hourly rate of pay 
in the publicly supported colleges would 
have been higher if a number of state 
colleges with high salary scales had sub- 
mitted salary data. 

The length of the work week varies 
from 35 hours to 48 hours. Sixty-four 
(42 per cent) of all the colleges reported 
a 40-hour week, and in 126 (83.5 per 
cent) the staff works 40 hours or less 
per week. 

Figures for vacations include school 
recesses such as Christmas and Easter if 
librarians do not have to work during 
these periods, but do not include legal 
holidays and other special days. The 
number of individual days reported 
varies from 0 to 25. Most of the colleges 
which reported fewer than 8 holidays 
have longer vacation periods including 
most of the legal holidays. Many of the 
23 colleges reporting more than 8 holi- 
days have short vacation periods, and it 
appears that school recesses were in 
some instances reported as_ holidays 
rather than as vacations. 

Only 22 of the 150 colleges indicated 
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less than 4 weeks of vacation. In this 
study all time off, other than individual 
holidays, has been treated as vacation 
even though librarians employed for 
less than 12 months may not so consider 
it. Six colleges have 3 weeks and 16 have 
approximately 2 weeks. Of 9 state col- 
leges having only 2 weeks vacation, 6 


are in West Virginia. 


The most common vacation period is 
4 weeks or | month with 28 private col- 
leges and 12 publicly supported col- 
leges (26.6 per cent of the total number) 
reporting one or the other. 

Eighty-eight institutions, 60 per cent 
of the state and municipal colleges and 
57 per cent of the private colleges, give 
more than | month of vacation. The 
longest vacation periods are 17 weeks 
for private colleges and 14 weeks for 
state colleges. In addition, 2 private 
colleges and 12 state colleges reported 
school vacations, and 11 state colleges 
have school vacations plus extra pay for 
summer sessions. 

All colleges reporting sick leave for 
faculty members make it available to 
professional members of the library 
staff. Three having sick leave only for 
nonprofessional library personnel do 
not have sick leave for faculty members. 
Although 83 of the 150 respondents 
checked “Yes” and 64 checked “No,” 
many of the latter indicated that sal- 
aries are paid during illness. In fact, in 
many of the colleges without sick leave 
plans the library staff receives more gen- 
erous treatment than is provided by 
colleges with formal plans. 

Some of the colleges checking “Yes” 
might be regarded as not having formal 
plans, for 22 stated that there is no time 
specified, 7 indicated only that the sick 
leave allowance is “generous” or “lib- 
eral,” and 14 indicated that each case is 
considered individually. Seven colleges 
reported that the amount of sick leave 
granted varies with the length of service. 
Of the colleges reporting a definite pe- 
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riod, the amount of leave ranges from 
5 davs to 6 months. In order of rank 
the most common sick leave periods are: 
15 days (18 colleges), 12 days (9 col- 
leges), 30 days (8 colleges), 12 days (9 
colleges), 14 days (6 colleges), and 40 
days (6 colleges). 

The following quotations are taken 
from questionnaires which indicated 
that the college has no sick leave plan: 
(1) “very liberal practice”; (2) “have 
granted as much as 2 months a year’; 
(3) “as much as necessary”; (4) “when 
you're sick you don’t work”; (5) “each 
case considered individually”; (6) “no 
limit”; (7) “anything within reason.” 

Thirty-eight respondents checked 
“Yes” and 41 checked “No” in response 
to the question, “Is sick leave cumu- 
lative?” Most of the questionnaires on 
which neither was checked are those of 
institutions which have no sick leave or 
no formal plan. The total amount staff 
members are allowed to cumulate ranges 
from 20 to 180 days. The most fre- 
quently reported are 100 days (8 col- 
leges) and 90 days (7 colleges). 

Seventy-seven of the 84 private col- 
leges and 59 of the 66 publicly sup- 
ported colleges have retirement plans 
which include professional members of 
the library staff. Seventy-eight of the 
former and 35 of the latter also have 
social security. In 68 private colleges 
and 41 state and municipal colleges pro- 
fessional members of the library staff 
are covered by a college-sponsored group 
insurance plan. 

One hundred eight of the 150 col- 
leges in the study make some contribu- 
tion to insurance and retirement plans 
for members of the library staff. Thirty- 
one failed to answer the question. Some 
stated that the college contributes only 
to social security or to social security 
and retirement. Three colleges pay the 
entire cost of health insurance for their 
employees. Two others pay 50 and 60 


per cent respectively of the cost of 
health insurance in addition to a con- 
tribution to retirement of 5 per cent of 
the employee's salary. Most of the per- 
centages contributed by the colleges are 
under 10 per cent, the most frequently 
mentioned being 5 per cent (29 col- 
leges). 

Fifty-six per cent of the colleges indi- 
cated provisions for sabbatical leave, but 
librarians are included in only 47 per 
cent. Discrimination against the library 
staff regarding sabbatical leave exists 
mainly in private colleges. The librarian 
of one publicly supported institution 
stated that the college has a sabbatical 
leave plan but that librarians are not 
eligible. Three others were not sure, but 
thought that requests would be granted 
on the same basis as those of other fac- 
ulty members. In 2 state colleges only 
the head librarian is eligible. 

Almost all head librarians have the 
same privileges of attendance and voting 
at faculty meetings as other faculty 
members. In the private colleges only 1 
librarian reported not having the same 
privileges; 1 stated that the question is 
being reconsidered, and | did not an- 
swer. One state college does not grant 
these privileges to the head librarian, 
and 1 which gives the head librarian 
the same privileges as others who do 
not teach failed to state what these priv- 
ileges are. Fifteen of the private col- 
leges do not extend these to other pro- 
fessional members of the library staff, 
and 6 limit them to the assistant li- 
brarian. Only 3 state colleges report that 
no other professional staff members may 
attend faculty meetings and vote, but 
another limits this participation to “all 
who have faculty status.” 

Although library salaries are still not 
comparable to faculty salaries in many 
institutions, it appears that improve- 
ment in the academic qualifications of 
librarians has brought an improvement 
in status, 
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Staff Retention 


— TIMES THE BEST WAY to define or 
describe something is to say what it 
is not. This is not an entirely unscien- 
tific procedure, and would seem to ap- 
ply to treatment of the subject of staff 
retention. These remarks! will be better 
understood and perhaps more readily 
accepted if you will keep in mind that 
this is not a paper on recruitment of 
librarians nor even procurement of staff, 
but on retention of staff, and is further 
delimited to include only professional 
staff. For not all of the comments I shall 
make would apply to the nonprofes- 
sional, and certainly if this paper were 
to include nonprofessionals, there would 
have to be some changes and many ad- 
ditions. This is not to say that I neces- 
sarily consider staff retention to be more 
important than recruitment for the pro- 
fession or procurement. It is to say that 
I am treating only the one facet of a 
larger problem, one, however, which 
seems to be of great importance and 
vital interest today. 

I will not attempt to rank in order 
of importance the factors conducive to 
staff retention. This would be a futile 
exercise, since all the factors treated are 
considered important. However, I do 
believe the most important to be that 
of working relationships, for it seems to 
me this has caused more resignations in 
the library profession than any single 
factor. 

In order to create a situation which 
will be conducive to good working re- 
lationships, an old rule of thumb of 
personnel administration must be ob- 


served: everyone must be responsible to 
‘A talk given before the College and University 
Section of the Alabama Library Association mecting, 


Tuscaloosa, April 12, 1957 


Mr. Jesse is Director of Libraries, Unt- 
versity of Tennessee. 
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someone and no one must be responsible 
to more than one person. In turn, that 
person must be someone who is com- 
petent to supervise the individual's work 
to a degree that will be observable to 
the individual. When this is not the 
case, an examination of the situation 
will probably reveal that the wrong per- 
son is in charge or that the staff member 
is unable to recognize adequate super- 
vision. In either case, reorganization is 
in order to the extent of replacing the 
supervisor or shifting the staff member 
to another supervisor, or, of course, 
termination. 

A dissatisfied individual or one who 
is not satisfactory to his supervisor 
should be given an opportunity to trans- 
fer. If the staff member is too poor a 
worker, the other supervisor probably 
will not accept the transfer. It is then 
obvious that the staff member should be 
dismissed. Sometimes a supervisor, not 
knowing the qualities of the dissatisfied 
individual who has been working in 
another department, can be asked and 
will agree to give him another chance. 
Often this works out, sometimes not. 

One of the most disturbing factors in 
working relationships is brought about 
by the wrong person approaching the 
wrong person in another department, 
when such interdepartmental communi- 
cation is necessary. Good policy seems 
to be to have anyone make this contact 
who desires and make it at any point he 
desires, as long as it works. But when it 
does not work, and it often does not, the 
entire staff should know that the matters 
are referred up to department heads or 
their equivalent, and then cross. This in- 
sures the validity of the assumption that 
the problem was interdepartmental. 

An illustration would be that a cata- 
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loger advises a page about shelving. 
Well, this is all right if it is sound ad- 
vice, if the page accepts it, and if the 
suggestion meets with the approval of 
the stack supervisor or whoever is in 
charge of pages. It is silly to say that 
because the informal crossing-over be- 
tween departments might not work that 
it should not be permitted or even en- 
couraged. There are simply too many 
opportunities to facilitate work by this 
informal exchage where it is acceptable, 
and individuals do enjoy it, thereby not 
feeling blocked off from other depart- 
ments. 

No department head or equivalent 
should ever give an order to or, espe- 
cially, reprimand a staff member not in 
his department. It is best to have a gen- 
eral policy, frequently stated, that when 
this is done, the individual has the right 
to react as he will, preferably telling 
the department head who is out of order 
that it is none of his business, and this 
need not even be said politely. In this 
way, one of the worst things in a library 
can be prevented—that thing being the 
existence of some awesome or angry per- 
son making this awe and anger felt in 
an area wider than his immediate staff 
responsibilities officially go. While po- 
sition, tenure, etc., all may make the 
individual more valuable in his work, 
organizational lines can be badly 
tangled by such an individual's assum- 
ing a set of administrative prerogatives 
that were thought out along entirely dif- 
ferent lines and assignments made that 
did not include this crossing-over, which 
permits a kind of seniority abuse. 

The administration of a library 
should endeavor to make it well-nigh 
impossible for this kind of out-of- 
channels arbitrary administration to be 
felt. Years ago many libraries had this 
problem with the faculty. It is much 
less prevalent today. The faculty are too 
busy with their own work, and library 
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staffs may quite probably be more ade 
quate in size, quality, and organization. 
Many of us favor the assignment of spe- 
cific faculty rank to the individual pro- 
fessional librarian in order to give him 
a kind of status which is highly desirable 
in an academic atmosphere. A librarian 
with the rank of instructor can use his 
own judgment as to whether or not he 
wants to argue a matter with a full pro- 
fessor of English. One thing is certain: 
he has as much status and therefore as 
much equipment with which to argue 
as has the instructor in history to argue 
with the full professor of English. From 
here on, it is a question of the individual 
and whether he likes to argue and is 
willing to take his chances. Many do, 
many don't, but this is not characteristic 
of librarians any more than of instruc- 
tors at large. 

The suggestions thus far made might 
be grouped loosely as working relation- 
ships. There is another group that 
might be called “working conditions.” 

By working conditions is intended 
coverage of such items as heat, ventila- 
tion, proper lights, good equipment, 
adequate space, scientific, or at least 
sensible, arrangement of jointly-used fa- 
cilities, whether books, furniture, or 
coke machines, and parking conditions 
—one I hesitate to include, since I my- 
self have never been able to solve that 
problem. I think it is unnecessary to 
extend this list, since it is large, but 
different, in each situation. However, 
included in this area are many satis- 
factions or dissatisfactions which often 
lead a person to stay at or to leave an 
institution. I suppose there should be 
included here the item of living condi- 
tions, but since that is ordinarily more 
a community, town, or city problem 
than an institutional one, it is only 
mentioned here. 

I imagine salary is the most important 
single factor as far as procurement of 
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librarians is concerned, especially those 
beginning professional work. I am not 
sure this is true, but I think it might 
well be. For this reason, many of us 
prefer to keep our beginning salaries 
around the national median so that 
other factors will enter into the indi- 
vidual’s decision to work at a certain 
institution. There is a reason for this. 
The other factors are the ones that are 
going to influence the decision as to 
how long a person stays. So you might 
as well face them at the start. Nothing 
is more irritating and discouraging to 
an individual than to take a job at a 
relatively high salary, and then find that 
the institution is going to get all its 
money back, by not raising salaries in 
accordance with cost of living, merit, or 
tenure increases. 

It is possible, no doubt, to get a 
couple of years’ work out of someone 
before he discovers this, but since this 
talk is about staff retention rather than 
how to kid somebody out of a couple 
of years’ work before he leaves, this 
dubious gain will be ignored. 

Beginning salary for a junior profes- 
sional person, however, should not be 
confused with initial salary, though it 
often is, so of course the national me- 
dians are merely a base for initial sal- 
aries, should the individual have ex- 
perience or training of value to the 
particular institution. 

Salary schedules should be deter- 
mined, applied, well known, and widely 
understood. Raises should not be given 
in the light of specific offers, though 
with an unenlightened college or uni- 
versity administration, it may be neces- 
sary at certain times at certain places. 
When this applies, the administration 
of the library should make every effort 
to join with the other academic ad- 
ministrators to see that this is corrected. 

Few things are more disturbing to 
the individual than to be aware of the 
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fact that the only way to get a raise 
is to get an offer. As a matter of fact, 
he soon catches on that he is better off 
neglecting his immediate duties and 
should start shopping for offers. These 
offers are frequently accepted, resulting 
in undue turnover. However, there is 
another reason of equal importance 
why raises should not be given in the 
light of an immediate offer. With this 
policy, it is possible to share the en- 
thusiasm of a staff member who receives 
an offer. The potential of the new po- 
sition can be compared with the present 
position, and the future of the indi- 
vidual can be discussed in a decently 
objective but personal manner. 

As most of us are aware, I am sure, 
offers to staff members literally pour in 
these days. This is all very flattering and 
enjoyable and is of great interest and 
value to the average college or university 
administrator. At least, this is true as 
far as the total is concerned, but the 
individual negotiation disturbs every- 
one and, as I say, many of us feel raises 
in the light of an offer should never be 
recommended by the library. While this 
may seem a difficult if not impossible 
way to proceed by some librarians who 
are working under college or university 
administrators who expect or even re- 
quire such offers before allowing raises, 
it can be done. We have not in the past 
fourteen years recommended a change 
in salary for a professional librarian to 
meet another offer. If this policy is 
never violated, the staff comes to know 
that what used to be known in the ivy 
league schools as the “jack and screw” 
method of remuneration is not in op- 
eration. 

Of course, offers are taken into con- 
sideration seriously as reflecting outside 
evaluation of an individual, but this is 
done annually at budget time and 
through channels; otherwise, especially 
in this time of extreme shortages and 
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innumerable offers, there would be little 
time left for the library administrator 
to do anything other than revise salaries 
constantly. Meanwhile, all the other 
staff members are disturbed, wondering 
if they, too, ought not to look up from 
work long enough to be getting their 
salaries raised through offers. 

The library administration's willing- 
ness and ability to determine the true 
value of the individual staff member, to 
pay him that much and no more, within 
a given scale, is, | am convinced, one 
of the major factors in staff confidence, 
and, therefore, staff retention. 

It may be that the individual feels 
you are mistaken in determining his 
ability, but one thing he knows is that 
you are paying him what you think he 
is worth, and not what vou think you 
must, except as this applies generally to 
all staff members. This policy cannot 
be put into effect successfully unless the 
total salary scale is at least equitable 
to comparable institutions. Again, some 
of us feel that assigning specific rank to 
the staff member pretty 
well takes care of this. 

The individual staff member will not 
remain in a position, if he can help it, 
which does not have certain responsi- 
bilities. These responsibilities should 
not be assigned until the individual is 
prepared to meet them without a sense 
of inadequacy. At best, some of us feel, 
work in the more immediate operation 
of the library should be delegated. This 
will insure individual staff members 
having the sense of responsibility which 
keeps the position interesting. 

To this individual must go all credit 
and discredit, for the assigned and as- 
sumed obligations. It is true that every- 
one in the hierarchy above, supervisor 
through administrator, is equally re- 
sponsible, but in all fairness to the indi- 
vidual, credit must be given him when 
a good job is done. 

If a poor job is done, it is better for 
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the succeeding officer above the indi- 
vidual to assume the responsibility, espe- 
cially outside the organization. In other 
words, when a thing is done right, let 
everybody outside the library know the 
staff member who did it. When it is 
not done right, never specify which staff 
member caused the failure, as far as the 
outside world is concerned. It is almost 
impossible to prevent fellow staff mem- 
bers from knowing what happened, but 
there is always something rather sicken- 
ing about an administrator who ex- 
plains a failure of his organization by 
pointing out that a particular staff mem- 
ber failed. While this may very well be 
the case, it was the administrator's re- 
sponsibility to see that an adequate per- 
son was given the assignment. 

Every staff member must have some- 
one who feels responsible for him, and 
either that responsible person or some- 
one above that responsible person must 
let the staff member know what he feels 
to be the potential of that individual, 
and also that there is someone interested 
in his attaining that full potential, 
either within or outside the given insti- 
tution. This potential must be an actual 
one, and not one that has been just 
trumped up for morale purposes, be- 
cause time and circumstance will prove 
the theoretical potential to be wrong. 

Sometimes a staff member and some- 
body above him are aware that he has 
greater abilities, but there is no oppor- 
tunity for further promotion or for 
placement in the job that is right for 
that individual. When this is the case, 
there should be a definite, stated under- 
standing on the part of everybody con- 
cerned that this is the case. Then a de- 
cision can be made, according to the 
policies and practices of the organiza- 
tion, as to whether the individual should 
be urged to seek his full professional 
potential in another institution or to 
stay in his present job. The supervisor 
or administrator or whoever is con- 
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cerned must be very careful not to as- 
sume prerogatives which are those of 
the individual, the institution, or the 
profession at large. 

In doing this, depending upon time, 
place, and conditions, the obligations of 
management might be at times to favor 
slightly one or the other. Ordinarily, 
since the institution can better afford it 
than the individual, the decision should 
be made to favor the individual's career 
rather than to have him work at frac- 
tional capacity, since actually, for the 
long haul, the institution definitely 
benefits by this attitude. 

One benefit that accrues to the insti- 
tution is the favorable position it has 
with the library schools in placement 
preference of promising young people. 
Ihe library schools feel that in such an 
institution a promising young person 
does not get lost professionally. 

Another benefit is derived from the 
individual himself, who, having finally 
left the institution, encourages other 
people of great potential to accept ap- 
pointments where the individual's ca- 
reer is given an even break with the 
institutional need, or, when at all pos- 
sible, is slightly favored. 

It might be mentioned parenthetically 
that the ethical obligation of manage- 
ment is probably met by merely not at- 
tempting to block the individual's pro- 
fessional growth when this means leav- 
ing a job, but does not extend to seek- 
ing specific positions for him and _ rec- 
ommending him to other institutions. 

In other words, management does not 
need to feel obligated to find better 
jobs for its own staff, especially in times 
of shortage. This does not apply to cer- 
tain cases, for example, where someone 
has accepted a position, say, as assistant 
order librarian in order to get a mini- 
mum of training for running his own 
order department in a comparable in- 
stitution. Here, when a person has been 
acquired with that understanding, the 
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spirit of the contract probably includes 
helping discover the proper spot for a 
person who has come for this minimum 
training, so stated at the time, and hired 
on that basis. 

Where legally possible, encourage- 
ment to further formal and informal 
professional training should include 
leave with pay, certainly to the extent 
of one full quarter each year; financial 
assistance in addition to leave, a matter 
which is more easily attained than most 
institutions now recognize; aiding the 
staff in securing scholarships or assist- 
antships in the library schools; no ex- 
clusion from merit or tenure salary in- 
crements; and terminal conditions 
should be most carefully handled. Ac- 
tually, some of the best staffs in col- 
leges and universities in this country 
are made up substantially of repeaters. 

A continuing interest in former staff 
members should be taken, not entirely 
because they might return, but also be- 
cause this is to the institution's credit, 
and becomes known generally. For ex- 
ample, appointment, or suggestion of 
appointment, to an important profes- 
sional committee will often involve con- 
sideration of a more mature staff mem- 
ber who is no longer at the institution, 
rather than merely suggesting a promis- 
ing one who is on the staff. Both reflect 
credit on the institution, but since pre- 
sumably the ex-staff member is better 
qualified, a better job will result, while 
only discredit can come to an institu- 
tion which can demonstrate wide com- 
mittee and other association activity, 
but where people are not ready. It is 
definitely better not to be represented 
than to be poorly represented. 

The staff member likes to be identi- 
fied with a popular department or unit, 
and the popular ones invariably are 
those that do the best work, so it prob- 
ably follows that a high standard of 
work—qualitative and quantitative—is 
conducive to retention of staff. 
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New Periodicals of 1957—Part II 


ROM THE EXAMINATION made during 

July to December, 1957 of Library 
of Congress receipts of periodicals pub- 
lished in 1957 the following list has been 
selected to call to the attention of librar- 
ians and others. These titles have been 
chosen because they appear to possess 
reference value or because of their origin, 
aim, or style they are of importance, at 
least for the moment. Tallying their 
sources it was found that they originated 
in almost equal numbers from commer- 
cial publishers, from universities, and 
from all other institutions, corporations, 
and foundations combined. Which ones 
will be continued and for how long will 
be an interesting study. 


BIoLoGy. To encourage the develop- 
ment of first class work in insect physi- 
ology is the purpose of the Journal of 
Insect Physiology. This publication of 
the Pergamon Press has an editorial 
board of three, an American, an English- 
man, and a Swiss. The foreword states 
the journal “will be concerned not only 
with the physiology of insects, but with 
the physiology of other groups of arthro- 
pods, particularly of terrestrial forms. 
The fact that original work on biochem- 
istry, toxicology, and the functional as- 
pects of morphology will be published 
ensures a catholic approach.” 


BOOK COLLECTING. Philibiblon, eine 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Buch- und Gra- 
phik-Sammler is published in Hamburg 
by the Maximilian Gesellschaft. Included 
in the first number is an article on book 
collecting, a bibliography of the poet 
Gottfried Benn, society news, etc. 


Miss Brown is Head, Serials Section, 
Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library 
of Congress. 


BROADCASTING. The Association for 
Professional Broadcasting Education has 
begun the publication of the Journal of 
Broadcasting. The contents are arranged 
in four sections: Issues in Broadcasting, 
Law of Broadcasting, Education for 
Broadcasting and Literature of Broad- 
casting. Such subjects as “The Canon 
35 Controversy,” “Colleges and Univer- 
sities Offering Course Work in Radio 
and Television,” and “Federal and State 
Control Conflicts in Broadcasting” are 
illustrative of the contents of volume 
one, number one. 


BUSINESS. The Executive, a Guide to 
Reading for Top Management is pub- 
lished by the Baker Library, Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration. It will present abstracts 
of books, pamphlets, speeches, and peri- 
odical articles which are of significance 
to executives. Feedback, the Abstracting 
Journal of Computers and Automation 
is edited and published by Gerald D. 
Johnson in Chicago. Abstracts cover the 
subjects of computers, automation in 
general, automation in industry, and au- 
tomation equipment. /nformation and 
Control is a scholarly publication of the 
Academic Press. “The purpose of this 
new journal will be to publish original 
papers devoted to theories of communica- 
tion, computers, and automatic control.” 
Storage from London deals with stores 
control, holding, handling, packing, and 
protection. The physical layout and con- 
trol of stores of the Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Ltd. is the subject of 
one article in the first issue. Film Media 
intends to show how film can be the 
“most effective, most dramatic and mod- 
ern tool available to management for 
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use in sales, advertising, public relations, 
and training.” 


CHEMISTRY AND PHysics. Journal of 
Molecular Spectroscopy from the Aca- 
demic Press “will prove of value to physi- 
cists and chemists interested in the struc- 
tures of molecules, the strengths of 
bonds, molecular parameters, intensities, 
and dipole strengths.” The Journal of 
the Polarographic Society comes from 
England. The first issue consists of pa- 
pers presented at the society's symposium 
on polarography and medicine. The M?- 
crochemical Journal has been launched 
because it has been difficult to obtain 
publication in existing scientific journals 
of articles dealing with the application 
of microtechniques to chemical and phys- 
ical problems. Tetrahedron is an inter- 
national journal of organic chemistry. 
Contributors are staff members of re- 
search institutions in England, Russia, 
South Africa, Israel, and other countries. 
West African Journal of Biological 
Chemistry should be very welcome in 
that tropical area where biological chem- 
istry is a science of so much importance 
to workers in medicine, pharmacy, phar- 
macology, biology, and chemical, agri- 
cultural, and veterinary research. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. From 
the Institut d'Histoire Sociale, Paris 
comes Le Contrat Social. This is a schol- 
arly journal which will treat social prob- 
lems in an unprejudiced and historical 
manner. Articles on “l'inégalité,” “le 
contrat social,” and revolution and 
counter revolution in Hungary are to 
be found in the first issue. Desenvolvi- 
mento & Conjuntura deals with the eco- 
nomic development and industrialization 
of Brazil. Revista de Ciencias Sociales 
deals with broad social problems, but 
coming as it does from the University of 
Puerto Rico it will treat specific Puerto 
Rican and Caribbean matters also. Stato 
Sociale is edited by Giuseppe Pella and 
published in Turin. In an introduction 
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Mr. Pella asserts his theory of govern- 
ment for the modern world. He asks 
for a social state, a strong state and al- 
ways a democratic state under a parlia- 
mentary system of government. The jour- 
nal will undoubtedly reflect these theo- 
ries. 


EDUCATION. The first issue of Educa- 
tion Bulletin of the Faculty and College 
of Education, University of British Co- 
lumbia indicates a concern that the tech- 
nical and professional training of teach- 
ers tends to limit the time available for 
general, cultural studies. Education in 
France will acquaint Americans with 
French educational aims and methods. 
It will provide information about the 
life, problems and developments in 
French universities, about the possibil- 
ities of exchange and scholarships, and 
the most significant research that has 
been done in France in the field of 
pedagogy. Higher Education and Re- 
search in the Netherlands is similiar in 
purpose to the above. It will provide 
concise accounts of the work being done 
in a given branch of science in the Neth- 
erlands and promote international co- 
operation among scientists. Journal of 
Developmental Reading published by 
the Developmental Reading Staff, De- 
partment of English, Purdue University 
is a quarterly for the improvement of 
reading skill. 


ENGINEERING. Two new journals deal- 
ing with the industrial application and 
use of atomic energy are Atomo e In- 
dustria from Rome and G.E.C. Atomic 
Energy Review from London. Both re- 
port on research in and applications of 
atomic energy. Also from London comes 
Insulation Review which is to deal with 
all aspects of thermal and acoustic insula- 
tion. The Journal of Solar Energy 
Science and Engineering from Phoenix, 
Arizona will deal with the research in 
and application of solar energy. RCA 
Technical Notes are indeed just notes on 
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problems in radio, engineering, televi- 
sion, electronics, and related arts which 
have been investigated by engineers at 
the RCA Laboratories at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Radar is the journal of the Radar 
Association (London). Technical arti- 
cles such as “The New World of Infra- 
red,” and “Radar in Liners and Mer- 
chant Ships” and association news are 
found in the first issue. Space Journal is 
for “not-so-scientifically-minded” readers. 
In the article “Outlook to Space Travel,” 
Ernst Struhlinger, director of Research 
Projects Office, Army Ballistics Missile 
Agency describes the rocket, its crew, its 
engine, its fuel, its flight path, its space 
stations, etc. which will take men to 
Mars. 


History. Asian Perspectives is the bul- 
letin of the Far-Eastern Prehistory As- 
sociation, American Branch. It consists 
of brief notes on research done and be- 
ing done and bibliographies, with the 
aim of improving communications be- 
tween scholars working in the field of 
Far Eastern prehistory. The Nevada His- 
torical Society is publishing Nevada His- 
torical Quarterly to contain articles on 
the social, cultural, economic, and polit- 
ical history of Nevada, eastern Cali- 
fornia, eastern and southern Oregon, 
Idaho and Utah. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Background 
on World Politics consists of digests from 
123 publications in fields bearing on 
world politics prepared by a group of 
fourteen specialists at Wayne State Uni- 
versity. The Chinese Magazine from 
Taipei hopes to “convey the true voice 
of almost a quarter of mankind to the 
policy makers of the free world, so that 
the crooked enemy cannot play any tricks 
in the name of this portion of the world’s 
population.” Conflict Resolution, a 
Quarterly for Research Related to War 
and Peace is published by the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Mich- 
igan and printed at the University of 
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Chicago Press. An editorial in volume 
one, number one states that “by far the 
most important practical problem fac- 
ing the human race today is that of in- 
ternational relations—more specifically, 
the prevention of global war. . . . If in- 
tellectual progress is to made in this 
area, the study of international relations 
must be made an interdisciplinary en- 
terprise, drawing its discourse from all 
the social sciences. . . .” The editors hope 
to encourage research along these lines. 
In January the U.S.S.R. Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Countries 
launched the monthly Culture and Life. 
The main object of this journal is “cul- 
tural rapprochement between the pco- 
ples of the Soviet Union and those of 
other lands.” Contemporary Russian 
music, Picasso, Soviet-Polish cultural co- 
operation, Chinese literature, and British 
children’s art are some of the matters 
discussed. The treatment is superficial 
and shows the usual Communist prej- 
udice. Modern Age calls itself “a con- 
servative review,” meaning by conserva- 
tive the conservation “of the best 
ments of our civilization.” Russell Kirk 
is the editor. Although political affairs 
receive the emphasis in the first issue, 
one story, some poems, and some other 
literary matters are included. From the 
Studies Centre on Polish-German Affairs 
in London comes Poland and Germany. 
This little journal will present historical 
and political studies of the tangled rela- 
tionships of Poland, Germany, and Rus- 
sia. PROD, that is, political research, or- 
ganization, and design “collects and cir- 
culates among its readers the ideas of 
political and behavorial scientists about 
researches that might advance man’s 
knowledge of political behavior. PROD’s 
‘articles’ describe ‘significant’ problems, 
present a design for ‘solving’ them, and 
estimate what might be the results of the 
study.” This journal might be of interest 
to students looking for thesis and dis- 
sertation subjects. Terre d'Europe, Re- 
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vue Internationale is published in Brus- 
sels. Its scope encompasses political ques- 
tions, literature, arts, even fashion. West- 
ern World is an “intercontinental” jour- 
nal, with an editor-in-chief for Europe 
and with Edgar Ansel Mowrer as editor- 
in-chief for America. Its purpose is that 
of preserving and strengthening the At- 
lantic Community of Nations. 


Law. The International Commission 
of Jurists has launched a Journal to re- 
flect the commission's aim of fostering 
understanding of and respect for the 
“rule of law.” The contributors to the 
first issue come from many parts of the 
world and write on such subjects as “The 
Rule of Law in Thailand,” “The Trea- 
son Trial in South Africa,” and “The 
Soviet Procuracy and the Rights of the 
Individual Against the State.” The Pat- 
ent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright Foun- 
dation of George Washington University 
is publishing The Patent, Trade-Mark, 
and Copyright Journal of Research and 
Education. This journal will publish re- 
search regarding the principles, the facts, 
and the practical operations of patent, 
trade-mark, and copyright systems of 
the United States and other countries to 
educate and inform the general reader 
as well as those with special interests 
from business, industry, the sciences, and 
the professions. The first issue reports on 
completed projects and projects in prog- 
ress. A new French law journal, Revue 
de Jurisprudence Commerciale has been 
launched, This journal will cover com- 
mercial law in a broad sense, reporting 
on cases and court decisions dealing with 
sales, contracts, bankruptcy, maritime, 
river, and aviation law, etc. Also there 
are included brief notes on legislation 
pending before the National Assembly. 


LIBRARIANS. The Industrial Librarian 
& Technical Book World is published in 
London. The editor announces that 
“apart from professional articles on such 
subjects as abstracting, documentation, 
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and industrial library practice, there will 
be select bibliographies of works of 
science, technology, trade and commerce, 
and reviews of the latest books.” 


LITERATURE. Audience is a journal of 
creative and critical writing being pub- 
lished privately at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts under the editorship of Harvard 
students. The Grecourt Review is pub- 
lished independently at Smith College. 
It will publish the writings of faculty, 
students, and contributors from outside 
the college. The contents of the first is- 
sue would classify the journal as “liter- 
ary.” It is stated in the introduction how- 
ever, that there “will be comments upon 
topics of artistic, political, historical, and 
social interest—anything in short, which 
the figuratively young writer wants to 
say and says well.” The /talian Quarter- 
ly is published under the auspices of the 
Department of Italian at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. The editors 
have seen a revival of interest in things 
Italian in our country since the last war. 
Therefore they plan to publish this 
journal in English for those persons who 
are interested in Italian culture in its 
widest sense. The first issue emphasizes 
the literary aspect. The James Joyce Re- 
view is edited by Edmund L. Epstein, 
University of Buffalo and published in 
New York. An important feature of vol- 
ume number two (the only issue 
available for examination) is the “Ad- 
denda to James Joyce Bibliography, 
1950-1953,” by William White. The Lit- 
erary Review, an International Journal 
of Contemporary Writing is sponsored 
by Fairleigh Dickinson University of 
Teaneck, New Jersey. The members of 
the editorial board are all members of 
the faculty of that university. The review 
will stress creative rather than critical 
writing. There will be English transla- 
tions of the works of foreign writers. The 
first issue is a salute to Dr. William Car- 
los Williams. New Chapter, published 
in London, includes fiction, travel, dra- 
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ma, poetry, with the emphasis on poetry. 
The contributors are young and prob- 
ably not well known in this country al- 
though many have published some work. 
Threshold is an Irish literary journal, 
published by the Lyric Players, Belfast. 
This journal will include both creative 
and critical literature. 


MATHEMATICS. The University of IIli- 
nois is publishing the //linois Journal of 
Mathematics. It will contain research 
papers in pure and applied mathematics 
which may be written in English, French, 
German or Italian. The board of editors 
includes professors from American uni- 
versities plus one from the university at 
Frankfurt am Main. 


MEDICINE. Abstracts of Soviet Medicine 
is prepared for the Excerpta Medica 
Foundation by members of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Moscow. 
The first issue examined was Part A, Bas- 
ic Medical Sciences. Part B will be Clini- 
cal Medicine. Medical History is an Eng- 
lish publication and is the organ of the 
Cambridge University History of Medi- 
cine Society and of other medical history 
societies. Perspecttves in Biology and 
Medicine is published by the University 
of Chicago Press and sponsored by the 
university's Division of Biological 
Sciences. The purpose of this journal is 


Abstracts of Soviet Medicine. Part A. Basic 
Medical Sciences. Excerpta Medica Foun- 
dation, 111 Kalverstraat, Amsterdam. v.1, 
no.l, 1957. Quarterly. Price not given. 

Asian Perspectives. Wilhelm G. Solheim II, 
Dept. of Anthropology, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson. v.1, no.1/2, summer 1957. 
Semiannual. $1.00. 

Atomo e Industria. Via Campo Marzio 12, 
Roma. v.1, no.1/2, June 1, 1957. Semi- 
monthly. L. 3,200. 

Audience. Six Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, 

Massachusetts. no.1, 1957. Quarterly. $2.00. 
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Periodicals 


to communicate new ideas and to stimu- 
late original thought in the biological 
and medical sciences. The articles will 
include new hypotheses and concepts 
and report recent and current research. 


MOTION PicTURES. Jndian Film Quar- 
terly published on behalf of the Calcut- 
ta Film Society has for its purpose the 
improvement of and increase of interest 
in Indian films. Included are reviews of 
films. 


music. The British Catalogue of Music 
lists music and books about music re- 
cently published in Great Britain just 
as the British National Bibliography 
lists recently published British books. 
The arrangement is classified with an 
alphabetical index for composers, titles, 
arrangers, instruments, etc. 


NUTRITION. A new German journal 
dealing with the chemistry, physiology, 
and technology of nutrition is Die Nah- 
rung. Articles are accompanied by bib- 
liographies and summaries in German, 
English, French, and Russian. 


PHILOLOGY. Indo-Iranian Journal will 
present philological studies of Oriental 
texts, languages, and words. This jour- 
nal is published at the Hague. It appears 
that contributions in any western lan- 
guage will be acceptable. 


Background on World Politics. Political 
Science Dept., Wayne State University, De- 
troit 2. v.1, no.l, January/February 1957. 
Bimonthly. $5.00. 

The British Catalogue of Music. Council of 
the British National Bibliography, British 
Museum, London, WC 1. January/March 
1957. Three quarterly issues plus annual 
cumulation. £4. 

The Chinese Magazine. P.O. Box 270, Tai- 
pei. v.1, no.l, January 1, 1957. Monthly. 
$3.00. 

Conflict Resolution. Dept of Journalism, 
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University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. v.1, 
no.1, March 1957. Quarterly. $5.50. 

Le Contrat Social. Institut d'Histoire Sociale, 
165 Rue de l'Université, Paris, VII. v.1, 
no.l, March 1957. Bimonthly. 1,050 fr. 

Culture and Life. US.S.R. Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Countries. 16 
Kalinin Street, Moscow, K-9. no.1, January 
1957. Monthly. Free? 

Desenvolvimenta & Conjuntura. Rua México 
98, Rio de Janeiro. v.1, no.1, July 1957. 
Monthly. Cr$240.00. 

Education Bulletin. Faculty and College of 
Education, University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver. no. 1, March 1957. Fre- 
quency not given. Free? 

Education in France. Cultural Services of the 
French Embassy, 972 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21. no. 1, October/December 1957. 
Quarterly. Free 

The Executive. Room 324 Baker Library, 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63. v.1, no.1, June 
1957. Monthly. $5.00. 

Feedback. Gerald D. Johnson, 5419 North 
Kenmore Street, Room 404, Chicago 40. 
v.I, no.l, June 1957. Monthly. $20. 

Film Media. Photography in Business, Inc., 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16. v.1, 


no.1, June 1957. Quarterly. $4.00. 


G.E.C. Atomic Engery Review. General Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., Magnet House, Kings- 
way, London, WC 2. v.1, no.1, March 
1957. Semiannual. Free? 

The Grecourt Review. Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. v.1, no.1, 
November 1957. Quarterly. $2.50. 

Higher Education and Research in the Neth- 
erlands. Netherlands Universities Founda- 
tion for International Co-operation, 27 
Molenstraat, The Hague, v.1, no.1, March 
1957. Quarterly. Free? 

Illinois Journal of Mathematics. University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana. v.1, no.1, March 
1957. Quarterly. $9. 

Indian Film Quarterly. Eastern News Com- 
pany, 306 West IIth Street, New York 14. 
v.1, no.l, January/March 1957. Price not 
given. 

Indo-Iranian Journal. Mouton and Com- 
pany, 's-Gravenhage. v.1, no.1, 1957. Quar- 
terly. $8. 

The Industrial Librarian & Technical Book 
World. Industrial & Technical Library 
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Services, 83 Queen's Drive, Finsbury Park, 
London, N 4. no.l, January 1957. 
Monthly. £1 5s.6d. 

Information and Control. Academic Press, 
Inc., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. v.1, 
no.l, September 1957. Quarterly. $10. 

Insulation Review. 140 Cromwell Road, Lon- 
don, SW 7. v.1, no.1, June 1957. Frequency 
not given. Price not given. 

International Commission of Jurists. Jour- 
nal. 47 Buitenhof, The Hague. v.1, no.1, 
autumn 1957. Semiannual. Price not given. 

Italian Quarterly. Carlo L. Golino, Editor, 
Dept. of Italian, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24. v.1, no.l, spring 1957. 
$4.50. 

The James Joyce Review. Edmund L. Ep- 
stein, 20 Monroe Street, New York 2. v.1, 
no.2, June 16, 1957. Quarterly. $4.00. (No. 
1 not available for examination.) 

Journal of Broadcasting. University of South- 
ern California, University Park, Los An- 
geles 7. v.1, no.1, winter 1956/57. Quarter- 
ly. $5.00. 

Journal of Developmental Reading. Dept. of 
English, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana. v.1, no.1l, autumn 1957. Quarterly. 
$3.50. 

Journal of Insect Physiology. Pergamon 
Press, 122 E. 55th Street, New York 22. 
v.1, no.l, March 1957. Frequency not 
given. $17. 

Journal of Molecular Spectroscopy. Academ- 
ic Press, Inc., New York 3. v.1, no.1, July 
1957. Quarterly. $10. 

The Journal of Solar Energy Science and 
Enginecring. Association for Applied Solar 
Energy, Suite 202, Central Plaza Building. 
3424 N. Central Avenue, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. v.1, no.l, January 1957. Quarterly. 
$10. 

The Literary Review. Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Teaneck, New Jersey. v.1, no.1, 
August 1957. Quarterly. $4.00. 

Medical History. William Dawson and Sons, 
Ltd., 4 Duke Street, Manchester Square, 
London, W 1. v.1, no.l, January 1957. 
Quarterly. $7.50. 

Microchemical Journal. Interscience Publish- 
ers, Inc., 250 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
v.1, no.1, 1957. Semiannual. $9.60. 

Modern Age. Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 
Inc., 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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4. v.1, no.1, summer 1957. Quarterly. $3.00. 

Die Nahrung. Akademie-Verlag GmbH., Mo- 
hrenstrasse 39. Berlin, W 8. v.1, no.1, 1957. 
Bimonthly. DM 8. 

Nevada Historical Society Quarterly. State 
Building, Reno. v.1, no.1, September 1957. 
$5.00. 

New Chapter. 69 Comeragh Road, London, 
W 14. v.1, no.l, May 1957. Quarterly. 5s. 

PROD. Alfred de Grazia, 306 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. v.1, no.1, Septem 
ber 1957. Bimonthly. Free. 

The Patent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright 
Journal of Research and Education. Pat- 
ent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright Founda 
tion, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington 6. v.1, no.l, June 1957. Irregular. 
$3.50 per issue. 

Perspectives in Biology and Medicine. Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37. v.1, no.1, autumn 1957. Quar 
terly. $6. 

Philobiblon. Dr. Ernst Hauswedell and Com- 
pany, Hamburg, v.1, no.1, February 1957. 
Quarterly. DM 24. 

Poland & Germany. Studies Center on Po- 
lish-German Affairs, 20 Princes Gate, Lon 
don, SW 7. no.1, spring 1957. $2.60. 

Polarographic Society. Journal. T. R. Davies. 
51 York Road, Farnborough, Hants. 1957. 
Irregular. 10s. 

RCA Technical Notes. Radio Corporation of 

America, RCA Laboratories, Princeton, 


ACRL Hotel at San Francisco 


There will be no official designation of special hotels by division mem- 


New Jersey. no.l, 1957. Frequency not 
given. Price not given. 

Radar. Radar Association, 83 Portland Place, 
London, W 1. March 1957. Frequency not 
given. Price not given. 

Revista de Ciencias Sociales. Universidad de 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. v.1, no.1, March 
1957. Quarterly. $3.00. 

Revue de Jurisprudence Commerciale. Li- 
brarie du Journal de Notaries et des Avo- 
cats, Paris. v.1, no.1, January 1957. Month 
ly. 3,000 fr. 

Space Journal. P. O. Box 82, Huntsville, 
Alabama. v.1, no.l, summer 1957. Quar- 
terly. $2.25. 

Stato Sociale. Unione Tipografico-Editrice 
Torinese, Corso Raffaello 28, Torino. v.1, 
no.l, January 1957. Monthly. L6,000. 

Storage. 157 Hagden Lane, Watford, Herts. 
v.1, no.1, April 1957. Monthly. £1 Is. 

Terre d'Europe. 30 Rue du Saphir, Bruxel- 
les. no.l, March 25, 1957. Bimonthly. $7. 

Tetrahedron. Pergamon Press, 122 East 55th 
Street, New York 22. v.1, no.1/2, April 
1957. Quarterly. $17. 

Threshold. Lyric Players, Belfast. v.1, no.1, 
February 1957. Quarterly. 10s.6d. 

West African Journal of Biological Chemis- 
try. University College, Ibadan. v.1, no.1, 
April/June 1957. Quarterly. 20s. 

Western World. Room 604, 65 East 55th 
Street, New York 22. no.1, May 1957. Fre- 
quency not given. $6. 


bership for the San Francisco Conference. In response to a number of 


inquiries and suggestions, however, the Sir Francis Drake is being sug- 
gested as a sort of unofficial headquarters for ACRL members. Reserva- 


tions cannot be guaranteed at a specific hotel by the San Francisco Con- 
vention Bureau. It is believed, however, that ACRL members will find 


themselves grouped together if they will name the Sir Francis Drake as 


their first choice in forwarding their requests for hotel space in San 


Francisco. A reservation request form and details concerning San Fran- 
cisco hotels and their rates will be found in the January 1958 issue of the 


ALA Bulletin. 
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News From the Field 


Acquisitions, Girts, COLLECTIONS 


Tue Universiry oF CALirornia took ad- 
vantage of a striking opportunity to enrich 
the book collections of its various campuses 
by purchasing the 60,000-volume library of 
C. kK. Ogden, formulator of “Basic English.” 
Called unconventional but deeply 
learned and profound original thinker” by 
the London Times, Ogden spent more than 
a quarter of a million dollars assembling this 
collection. Rich in material about the com- 
munication of ideas, linguistics, philosophy, 
and psychology, it covers the entire period 
of printing from the fifteenth to the twen- 
tieth century, including seventy incunabula. 
\ notable feature is the group of diction- 
aries and encyclopedias, one of the most 
complete ever assembled by a single scholar. 
All things considered, the price tag of $100,- 


000 represents a real bargain. 


First Eprrions of some major American 
books have been presented to the University 
of California Library, Berkeley, by Perc S. 
Brown of Orinda, Calif. The authors in- 
clude Hawthorne, Melville, Crane, and 
Henry George. All volumes are in. their 
original bindings and in fine condition. 


CovumBiA Untverstry acquired the last 
great private collection of papers of a found- 
er of the United States when it purchased 
the John Jay collection. Few of the nearly 
two thousand documents, including letters 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin, have 
ever been published. The most important 
item is an original and complete copy of 
number five of “The Federalist” essays. It 
is the only one of the eighty-five original 
essays known to be in the archives of a 
library. The total offers a mine 
olf research material since Jay was the last 
surviving member of the first Continental 
Congress, the first Chief Justice of the United 
States, negotiator in 1782-83 of the peace 
with Great Britain, and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Spain. The papers had been in the 
hands of the Jay family since 1829. 


collection 


BAKER Liprary, DartTMouTH CoLLece, has 
been given a “Breeches Bible” once owned 
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Alden of Plymouth colony. The 
Thayer of Delray 


by John 
donor was John Alden 
Beach, Fla. 


Dropsie Philadelphia, has _re- 
ceived the 3,000-volume working library of 
the late Max L. Margolis, professor of bib- 
lical philology. The gift was made by his 
family. 


MicuicaNn Universtry Lisrary has 
purchased the library of the late Ernest A. 
Bessey. The 2,000-volume collection, devoted 
primarily to botany, has many rare items 
early of Lin- 
served for vears 


including a dozen editions 
naeus. Dr. Bessey many 
as head of the university's botany depart- 
ment and was the first dean of its graduate 
school. 


Tne Frep R. 
works on veterinary 
Michigan State University Library. It com- 
prises some three hundred rare books, in- 
cunabula and manuscripts. An important 
item is Liber Marescalciae Equorum (1486), 
the first printed book of a strictly veterinary 


CoLLection of 
in the 


BEAUDETTE 
medicine is now 


nature. 


New York University has received from 
DeCoursey Fales, chairman of the board of 
the Bank for Savings, a major collection of 
English and American first editions. Assem- 
bled during a thirty-five-year period, the col- 
lection exemplifies the development of the 
novel from the eighteenth century to the 
present. Numbering more than eight thou- 
sand volumes, it is valued in excess of $100,- 
000. 


NortH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Liprary has acquired the personal library 
of the late H. L. Walster, for many vears 
dean of agriculture. The collection includes 
about nine hundred volumes covering the 
history and techniques of agriculture as 
well as material about the West. 


NORTHWESTERN UNrtversiry Liprary has 
been enriched by a collection of cighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century English and Ameri- 
can first editions, many of them in their 
pre-book form. Given by Leigh B. Block of 
Chicago, the collection includes the first ap- 
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pearance of Uncle Tom's Cabin in the news- 
paper The National Era (1851-52). In all, 
there are 129 titles in 172 volumes. 


Onto State Universrry Lisrary acquired 
en bloc the holdings of the rare book and 
Americana department of Long's College 
Book Co., Columbus. The collection com- 


prises about thirteen thousand volumes. 


Tue Free Lisrary or has 
made four important acquisitions: the Wil- 
bur Oda and Levi Yoder collections of Penn- 
sylvania German material; the D. Jacques 
Benoliel collcciion of Dickens letters (com- 
pleted recently by a final gift of fifty let- 
ters); and a six-volume English translation 
of the Nuremberg Chronicle (1493) and a 
two-volume work on the chronicle’s history 
and illustrations, all the work of the late 
Walter W. Schmauch of Chicago. Publica- 
tion rights for the translation and commen- 
tary also were acquired by the library. 


Tue Universiry or Prrrssurcn Liprary 
has received some ten thousand books, docu- 
ments, and pamphlets from the transporta- 
tion library of the late Dr. Sidney L. Miller, 
a faculty member for the last eleven years. 


PRINCETON UNiverstry Liprary has been 
strengthened in all aspects of Germanic 
studies by the establishment of the Kretz- 
schmar v. Kienbusch collection. Given by 
Carl Otto v. Kienbusch of New York City, 
the five thousand volumes range in subject 
from fine arts to political science. They in- 
clude two hundred Goethe items, examples 
of early German printing, and works of 
many major German writers of the past 
three centuries. 


James Goutp Cozzens, Pulitzer prize win- 
ner and author of the current best-seller, 
By Love Possessed, has presented his papers 
and the majority of his manuscripts to the 
Princeton University Library. The collection 
includes several hundred pieces of personal 
correspondence and original typescripts for 
seven of Cozzens’s twelve published novels. 
Among the typescripts are six complete and 
ten incomplete short stories, four fragments 
and two unpublished novels. The collection 
begins with The Son of Perdition and con- 
tinues through By Love Possessed. 


STANFORD University has honored two Cal- 


ifornians for their support of the university 
library. Albert Sperisen of San Francisco was 
named honorary curator of typography and 
Irving W. Robbins of Atherton was designat 
ed honorary curator of rare books and manu- 
scripts. 

University Lisrary, Topeka, 
Kan., has received an important collection 
of four hundred books from the library of 
the late Dr. Parley P. Womer, president of 
the university from 1915-31. 


LipRARY SCHOOLS 


Drexet Instrrure Lisrary offers 
three full-tuition scholarships for 1958-59. 
American citizens entering the full-time cur- 
riculum for the master’s degree are eligible 
if they can demonstrate high academic 
achievement and financial need. Complete 
credentials must be filed by April 15. Aid for 
foreign students also is available. Apply to 
the dean, School of Library Science, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 4. 


Tue University oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ScHoot oF Liprary ScIENCE is sponsoring 
a symposium on documentation, April 9-11. 
The registration fee is $30.00. Conference 
attendance is limited, so applications should 
be made early to Dr. Martha Boaz, dean. 


THe Liprary Brinpinc Instrrute has an- 
nounced a $1,000 scholarship to be awarded 
each year to a student in a school of library 
science. Applications may be obtained from 
LBI, 10 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THe AMERICAN JEWisH PERIODICAL CENTER, 
Hebrew Union College Jewish Institute of 
Religion, Cincinnati, is microfilming Amer- 
ican Jewish newspapers and magazines issued 
from 1823 to 1925. A catalog of items avail- 
able on interlibrary loan has been published. 


Arm Universrry Liprary, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Ala., has published the proceed- 
ings of a military librarians’ workshop held 
last fall. Copies may be obtained from the 
director of the library. 

The Mexican Book Industry, by Dr. Fer 
nando Penalosa, assistant professor of li- 
brary science at UCLA, has been published 
by Scarecrow Press. 
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ALA has just published a fourteen-page 
pamphlet by Flora B. Ludington entitled 
“Books and Libraries, Tools of the Academic 
World.” Prices are: 5 copies, $1.25; 10 copies, 
$2.25; 25 copies, $3.75; 50 copies, $6.50; 
100 copies, $12. 

THREE NEW EDITIONS of standard works of 
interest to reference librarians are Book- 
man’s Manual, A Guide to Literature, 8th 
ed., revised and enlarged by Hester R. Hoff- 
man (New York: Bowker, 1958, 987p., 
$12.75); Van Nostrand’s Scientific Encyclo- 
pedia, 3d ed. (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1958, 1839p., $30); and Materials 
Handling Handbook, edited by Harold A. 
Bolz and George E. Hagemann (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1958, 1750p., $20). The Book- 
man’s Manual contains two chapters which 
have been replanned with additions. The 
new chapter on Greek and Roman classics 
in Translation has replaced the old chapter 
on Classics in Translation. The chapter on 
Other Foreign Literature new 
section on India and enlarged chapters on 
China and Japan. Van Nostrand’s Scientific 
Encyclopedia, which had not been revised 
since 1947, covers both biological and physi- 
cal sciences as well as technology. Some 14,- 
000 articles, in addition to 100,000 defini- 
tions and 1,400 illustrations are included. 
Satellites and other modern developments 
are discussed and illustrated. Librarians in 
technical libraries are acquainted with the 
Materials Handling Handbook, which is now 
completely revised to include current infor- 
mation on processing in all types of manufac- 
turing and production. 


contains a 


Tue Universiry oF has published 
as a guide to an exhibition which began 
January 6, The Sandburg Range, An Exhibit 
of Materials from Carl Sandburg’s Library. 
The guide is a handsome publication with 
an introduction by John T. Flanagan, Pro- 
fessor of English, University of Illinois, and 
notes by Leslie W. Dunlap, Associate Direc- 
tor of the University of Illinois Library. 


The Universtry of Nortn Carowina Lt 
BRARY has issued the first in a new series en- 
titled “Library Studies.” Number one is a 
twenty-seven page pamphlet, “North Caro- 
lina County Histories, a Bibliography,” com- 
piled by William S. Powell. The second is 
to be an annotated bibliography of over 700 
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titles of North Carolina fiction issued be- 
tween 1734 and 1957. 

The series will replace the Library Exten- 
sion Publications and will consist primarily 
of bibliographical works. Copies will be used 
in the university library's exchange program 
and will be priced to others in accordance 
with the relative cost of production. Copies 
of the county history bibliography are avail- 
able from the university library for fifty 
cents and may be ordered through the Bull's 
Head Bookshop. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Futt-Scate Stupy of the Farmington 
Plan is being underwritten by a grant of 
$21,000 from the Council on Library Re- 
sources. Particular attention will be given to 
the quality of material received, coverage, 
and possible expansion of types of material. 
Robert Vosper, director, and Robert Tal- 
madge, associate director, of the University 
of Kansas Libraries, will conduct the study 
under the general supervision of the Farm- 
ington Plan Committee of the Association 
of Research Libraries. Now more than ten 
years old, the Farmington Plan has brought 
about 150,000 volumes into the country at 
a cost of some $275,000. When the fact-find- 
ing study is completed, participants in the 
plan will decide on its continuation and re- 
vision. 

A THREE-DAY CONFERENCE on written and 
oral library reporting, “Mean What You 
Say,” will be held on the Santa Barbara cam- 
pus of the University of California, July 21- 
23, 1958, immediately following the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of ALA. This is the second 
in a series of annual conferences organized 
by the UCLA Library and jointly sponsored 
by University of California Extension, the 
California Library Association, and the San- 
ta Barbara College Library. 


Decaware State Lisrary de- 
signed an active program for participation in 
National Library Week. A lecture by writer 
Kay Boyle was scheduled for March 16 as 
part of Delaware's “Library Cultural Series.” 
For an all-college assembly on March 18, 
Joseph H. Reason, director of libraries, How- 
ard University, was invited to speak on col- 
lege library service. Extensive publicity was 
given to both events. 
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Personnel 


W. Bennett assumed his duties 
as librarian of the Trevor Arnett Library, 
Adanta University, on July 1, 1957. 

Mr. Bennett comes 
to Adlanta University 
from Jarvis Christian 
College where he has 
been librarian since 
1950 and director of 
public relations and 
community related 
projects during the 
past academic vear. 

He holds the 
M.L.S. degree from 
Atlanta University, 
and an A.B. from 
Morehouse College. 
The U.S. Department of State sent him to 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, for nineteen months in 
1955-56 to the Regional Center for Funda- 
mental Education for Latin America, from 
which he received the certificate as Especial- 
ista de Educacién Fundamental. He was also 
a member of a group sent by UNESCO to 
Guatemala to inspect the rural education 
program. Under a Danforth Foundation 
grant, he attended a summer faculty seminar 
at Southern Methodist University on reli- 
gious perspective in college teaching. He has 
also been active in YMCA and Boy Scout 
work. 

For three years he was chairman of the 
library section of the Teachers State Asso- 
ciation of Texas, and for two, chairman of 
the Commission on Reading, East Texas As- 

Schoolmen. Mr. Bennett is 
The Fundamental Education 


Wittiam W. Bennert 


sociation of 
author of 


Worker, published by UNESCO in 1956 and 
has given more than eighty lectures on his 
experiences with UNESCO in Mexico and 
Guatemala. 

librarian of Bates 
1957. She first 


Iva Foster became 

College on September 1, 
joined the staff at 
Bates as cataloger in 
1935and laterwaspro- 
moted to assistant li- 
brarian. She gradu- 
ated from Bates in 
1930, and from 1931 
through 1933 she 
served in the Brook- 
lyn Public Library. 
She received her bach- 
elor’s degree from 
the School of Library 
Service at Columbia 
University in 1934. 


Iva Foster 


J. Ricnarp Brancnarp, head librarian, 
University of California, Davis, will repre- 
sent ALA and ACRL at the dedication of the 
new campus of Fresno State College on May 
9, 1958. 


W. Porter Kettam, director of libraries, 
University of Georgia, represented ALA and 
ACRL at the inauguration of Robert Stro- 
zier as president of Florida State University 
in Tallahassee on February 21. 


Epmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma State 
University represented ALA and ACRL at 
the inauguration of Jack Stauffer Wilkes as 
president of Oklahoma City University on 
March 6. 


Appointments 


Biancue Brioxom, formerly librarian at 
Friends University, Wichita, is librarian of 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas. 

Rutu Brysrone is reference librarian, 
Michigan State Library. 

Stoney J. Brace is librarian of the Vana- 
dium Corp. of America, Cambridge, Ohio. 

BARBARA BULLER is documents librarian 
of the University of California, Berkeley. 
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Rosert E. Dysincer, formerly reference 
librarian of Colby College, is assistant li 
brarian of Bowdoin College. 

Dororny W. Fercuson, formerly circula- 
tion librarian at the New Jersey State Teach 
ers College, Trenton, is now chairman of 
the Library Science Division in the same 
college. 

Epwarp A. Henry is instructor in Medical 
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bibliography at the University of Miami 
Medical School. 

T. Mark Honces, formerly branch librar- 
ian, Shefheld City Libraries, is now reference 
librarian at Hamilton College, Clinton, 

Rosert M. Howmes, Jx., former employee 
relations officer for the Library of Congress, 
has been appointed director of personnel 
there. 

A. Evizasetn Hott, formerly law librar- 
ian of the Nevada State Library, is now law 
librarian of the Pennsylvania State Library. 

Joun A. Hupson, formerly director of ex- 
tension, Texas State Library, is now librar- 
ian of Arlington State College. 

Hurr is serials librarian for the 
University of Illinois Library. 

FLorence F. Jounson, recently head of 
the Children’s Department, Oak Cliff 
Branch, Dallas Public Library, has returned 
to the University of Kansas Library as head 
of the Serials Division. 

Joun C. Larsen is now reference librarian, 
Michigan State Library. 

Curistorner A. Lecce, formerly librarian 
of the American University in Beirut, is 
librarian of the Bedford, Mass. Junior 
College 

Frep Y. M. MA, formerly order librarian 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, is now 
university librarian at Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Salina. 

Josepn W. Marsnact, JR., is librarian of 
the Research and Development Department 


of the U. S. Naval Powder Factory, Indian 
Head, Md. 

Torpert H. Mivsy is librarian of the Na- 
tional College of Christian Workers. 

Auice C. Moore, former head of the cir- 
culation department at the Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Public Library, is readers adviser with 
the rank of assistant professor at the New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 

Hitpa E. Moore, librarian at 
the University of Maryland Library of Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, Baltimore, 
has received an appointment as assistant 
professor of library science. 

Cuarves B. Packarp, formerly library as- 
sistant at the New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Trenton, has been promoted to 
circulation librarian. 

Frances Situ, formerly cataloger in the 
Michigan State University Library, is now 
head of technical processes in the Trans- 
portation Center Library, Northwestern 
University. 

Joan P. SOMERVILLE is now serials cata- 
loger at the University of Kansas Library. 

L. Eveanor Symons, librarian, Homerton 
College, Cambridge, England, is cataloger, 
University of Kansas Library. 

E. Winters is now assistant librar- 
ian, Boston Medical Library. 

NATHAN ZUCKERBERG has been promoted 
to the assistant librarianship of the Research 
Library, Division of Employment, New York 
State Department of Labor, New York City. 


associate 


Necrology 


Mary Baker, Librarian Emeritus 
of the University of Tennessee, died March 
27, 1957, in Decatur, Illinois. 

When I came to the University of Ten- 
nessee in 1943 Miss Ellen 
Baker who was retiring after twenty vears, I 
had been told by several librarians that the 
U-T Library was clean and orderly, that it 
could be administered with ease, and might 
even be pleasant to run. All these things 
were true, though how these people knew 
is a mystery, for Miss Baker never, to my 
knowledge, boasted either in print or oral- 
ly—not, that is, she ran her li- 
brary; but her praise for her staff was un- 
stinting. She apologized to me for having 


as successor to 


about how 
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about volumes which she 
termed “arrears,” stunned 
expression for disapproval when it was in 
truth merely impressed incredulity. There 
was no deferred cataloging at all, and when 
we began our reclassification program in 
1950, no recataloging was necessary. Miss 
Baker passed on to us a collection carefully 
selected, wisely husbanded, and meticulously 
cataloged. 

The periodical collection is an example of 
her librarianship. The tenacity with which 
she hung on to the subscriptions to the bet- 
ter serials during the depression years left 
practically no gaps in our files. Recent re- 
search grants can, therefore, be spent on new 


hundred 
and mistook my 


seven 
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titles or hitherto unobtainable titles rather 
than on gaps in basic sets. 

The stature of librarianship in the minds 
of the faculty and administration on the 
U-T campus when I arrived was one which 
permitted the library staff to work with a 
sense of personal and academic dignity, a 
situation then seldom found and, I am 
afraid, infrequent even today. Miss Baker 
credited the faculty status her staff enjoyed 
to her predecessor, Miss Lucy Fay, as she 
credited almost everything for which I 
thanked her, saying she only hung on to it. 
As I have told both Miss Baker and Miss 
Fay, that was equivalent to holding on to a 
Smoky Mountain bear for twenty years, a 
creditable feat, even though somebody else 
caught the bear. This academic acceptance 
was reflected in the quality of staff. Specific 
faculty rank, therefore, came naturally and 
unequivocally. 

We are this fall breaking ground for an 
expansion of our main library building, the 


one Miss Baker planned so painstakingly, 
so economically, and so wisely. I wish she 
could have known of our plans and how 
easily they can be put into effect because of 
the clean, functional foundation she insisted 
upon. 

Miss Baker believed in thoroughness, ac- 
curacy, and order; she had no patience with 
carelessness. She believed in complete hon- 
esty in all things—professional, personal; 
day in and day out. Her integrity was un- 
questionable, and her interest and affection 
for her staff, her friends, and her profession 
were sincere and enduring. Eight Mary E. 
Baker Scholarships have been awarded to 
promising young people by the U-T Staff 
since 1950. Miss Baker was proud that the 
scholarships were named for her and liked 
to be informed about the recipients and 
their subsequent careers. 

She was a fine woman, a fine librarian, and 
it has been a privilege to have known her. 
—William H. Jesse 


Libraries and the Refreshment of Reading 


(Continued from page 125) 


lot could be rented or given as a conces- 
sion to a bookseller, where he could oper- 
ate under library supervision. Candy- 
bar, cigarette, soft-drink concessions are 
set up all over the campus; there should 
be no reluctance to the setting up of a 
book concession, and far from exacerbat- 
ing the local book stores it should en- 
courage them, for a reader of good 
paperbacks is on his way to becoming 
a reader of their goods and a likely cus- 
tomer. 

The library book sales of duplicate 
and surplus material are worth all the 
trials and hazards that may accompany 
them. Those libraries that promote them 
in their divers ways—Minnesota, lowa, 
Stanford, among others—are performing 
a service to the student body that can 
earn affection and respect for the library, 
two concomitants that have a great deal 
to do with undergraduate reading. 

There is also a great need for the col- 


lege and university libraries to identify 
themselves more closely with the aspira- 
tions and struggles of the world of learn- 
ing. This is a time, the first in all the 
world, when there are available great re- 
productions of art in nearly all the 
media—this is the substance of André 
Malraux's Voices of Silence—but in the 
commercial pattern of life only city 
stores or very occasional special shops 
can provide for their distribution, unless 
the library takes it on, with a rental col- 
lection of art reproductions, a “for sale” 
sign on all of them. The great foreign 
films, even our own better ones, are 
rarely seen away from the metropolitan 
centers that can support art movie hous- 
es; the distribution and projection of 
these films is a part of the library. It is 
not by books alone that there will come 
a refreshment in reading, but by the use 
of film, book, song, and story, all blend- 
ing together in harmony in the library. 
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ACRL at Midwinter 


Boarp MEETINGS 


Meetings of the ACRL Board of Directors 
were held during the Midwinter meeting 
of ALA on Tuesday, January 28, and Wed- 
nesday, January 29. 

The follewing members of the Board 
were present at the January 28 meeting: 
Eileen Thornton, President; Lewis C. Brans- 
comb, Vice-President and President-Elect; 
Richard B. Harwell, Executive Secretary; 
Ralph H. Parker, Treasurer; Robert W. 
Orr, Past President; Elizabeth Findly; Mil- 
dred Herrick; Robert R. Hertel; Sarah D. 
Jones; John Ottemiller; Lottie M. Skid- 
more; H. Dean Stallings; and Walter W. 
Wright. In addition, there were present Mar- 
tha L. Biggs, William H. Carlson, Edward A. 
Chapman, Mrs. Dorothy M. Crosland, Wer- 
ner B. Ellinger, Walfred Erickson, Arthur T. 
Hamlin, Robert H. Muller, Orlin C. Spicer, 
Maurice F. Tauber. 

The first meeting heard a brief interim 
report by President Thornton, reports by 
the several section chairmen, a discussion 
by Mr. Ellinger and Mrs. Crosland of the 
work of the Organizing Committee for a 
new section incorporating the interests of 
the librarians in the former Specialized Li- 
braries Division, a report of the activities of 
PEBCO by Mr. Orr, a report of the work 
of the Foundation Grants Committee by 
Mr. Hamlin, and a report of the Special 
Committee on Activities Development by 
Mr. Carlson. Miss Thornton announced the 
appointments to a Joint Committee of 
ACRL and the Association of American 
Colleges. 

No official actions were taken at the first 
meeting of the Board. Summaries of appro- 
priate reports follow this record of the 
Board meetings. The report of the Special 
Committee on Activities Development is ex- 
pected to be ready for publication in the 
May issue of CRL. 

The following were present at the Wed- 
nesday meeting of the Board: Eileen Thorn- 
ton, President; Lewis C. Branscomb, Vice- 
President and President-Elect; Richard B. 
Harwell, Executive Secretary; Ralph H. 
Parker, Treasurer; Robert W. Orr, Past 
President; Elizabeth Findly, John F. Harvey, 
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Mildred Herrick, Robert R. Hertel, Sarah 
D. Jones, John H. Ottemiller, Lottie M. 
Skidmore, H. Dean Stallings, Jackson E. 
Towne, Constance M. Winchell, Walter W. 
Wright, J. Terry Bender, Edward A. Chap- 
man, Mrs. Dorothy M. Crosland, Kenneth 
H. Fagerhaugh, Mary D. Herrick, Felix E. 
Hirsch, Edmon Low, Stephen A. McCarthy, 
Ralph E. McCoy, Robert H. Muller, Charles 
H. Penrose, Giles F. Shepherd, Jr., Sidney B. 
Smith, Maurice F. Tauber, Mrs. Margaret K. 
Toth, Marjorie Gray Wynne. 

Committee reports were made by Ralph 
H. Parker for the Committee on Commit- 
tees; Giles F. Shepherd, Jr. for the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Bylaws; Edmon 
Low for the Advisory Committee on Co- 
operation with Education and Professional 
Organizations; Charles H. Penrose for the 
Committee on Duplicates Exchange Union; 
Kenneth H. Fagerhaugh for the Committee 
on Financing College and Research Librar- 
ies; Sidney B. Smith for the Nominating 
Committee; Stephen A. McCarthy for the 
Publications Committee; Marjorie Gray 
Wynne for the Committee on Rare Books, 
Manuscripts, and Special Collections; Felix 
E. Hirsch for the Committee on Standards; 
and Donald Coney for the Committee on 
Conference Programs. 

Nominations reported by Mr. Smith are: 
Wyman W. Parker and Joseph H. Reason 
for Vice-President and President-Elect; El- 
mer M. Grieder and Forrest C. Palmer 
for Director (term ending 1960); Page 
Ackerman and Patricia Palore for Director 
(term ending 1961); and Newton McKeon 
and Marion A. Milczewski for Council Rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. Tauber gave a report as editor of 
CRL, and Mrs. Toth reported as editor of 
the ACRL Microcard Series. Mr. Bender re- 
ported for the Committee on a Proposed 
Rare Books Section. Mr. McCoy presented 
for consideration by the Board “A State- 
ment Prepared by the Joint AASL-ACRL- 
DAVI Committee, December 5, 1957." Mr. 
Harwell called attention to the fact-finding 
pamphlet concerning college and university 
libraries which has been written by Flora 
Belle Ludington and which will be pub- 
lished by ALA in time for use in connection 
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with National Library Week. He called to 
the Board's attention the new ALA schedule 
for budgeting procedures. There was some 
discussion of what the nature of the Mid- 
winter meeting of ALA should be, and Miss 
Thornton reported that an ALA Committee 
on this subject had recommended strict ad- 
herence to the scheduling of business meet- 
ings only at Midwinter. 


VOTES 


The Board took positive action on a 
number of items, voting: 

1. That, to synthesize ALA activities (as 
envisioned in the division of fields of re- 
sponsibility) under ALA reorganization, (a) 
there be informal consultation between di- 
visional representatives or executive secre- 
taries to make sure that type-of-library in- 
terests are represented on typeof activity 
committees and vice versa, and (b) needless 
multiplication of committee appointments 
of the same ALA member be avoided in 
order to spread membership participation 
in ALA. 

2. That scheduling for ALA Midwinter 
and annual conferences adhere strictly to 
the assignment of special days for certain 
divisions so that schedule conflicts can be 
avoided. 

3. That ACRL’s Board of Directors con- 
cur in the decision reached as a result of 
management evaluation at ALA Headquar- 
ters that fiscal, production, promotion, and 
billing procedures for the ACRL Mono- 
graphs Series be transferred to ALA's Pub- 
lishing Department but that all editorial 
prerogatives remain with ACRL. 

4. That a committee be appointed to 
investigate the desirability of establishing 
an Awards Committee and to report its 
findings at the San Francisco Conference. 

5. To dismiss with thanks its Committee 
on Financing College and Research Li- 
brartes. 

6. To recommend to ALA a study of 
the feasibility of centralizing advertising 
sales for all ALA publications and to volun- 
teer the assistance of ACRL in such a study. 

7. The establishment of a Subject Spe- 
cialists’ Section (tentative designation) com- 
bining the current Pure and Applied Science 
Section and the members of ACRL repre- 
sented at this time by the Organizing Com- 


mittee for a Special Libraries Section, spe- 
cifically those members of ACRL active or 
with special interests in the humanities and 
social sciences. 

8. The establishment of a Rare Books 
Section to succeed the present Committee on 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Special Col- 
lections. 

9. Endorsement of publication in the 
ALA Bulletin of “A Statement Prepared by 
the Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVI Committee, 
December 5, 1957.” 


SECTION MEETINGS 


College Libraries Section 

Chairman, Martha L. Biggs, Lake Forest 
College Library, Lake Forest, Il. 

Hazel M. DeMeyer, Western Michigan 
University Library, Kalamazoo; David P. 
Busse, A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago; 
and Ben L. Hume, Macmillan Company, 
Chicago, participated in a panel discussion, 
“Book Dealers for College and University 
Libraries, Service or Discount?” 

Junior College Libraries Section 

Chairman-Elect, Orlin C. Spicer, Morton 
High School and Junior College Libraries, 
Cicero, UL, for the chairman, Mrs. K. Pratt, 
Connors State Agricultural College, Warner, 
Okla. 

Mr. Spicer reported that Catherine Car- 
dew has completed her work as Chairman 
of the Editorial Committee for the prepara- 
tion of a volume of junior college library 
standards and that a manuscript had been 
forwarded to Rolland Stevens for considera- 
tion as an ACRL Monograph. There was 
discussion of the desirability of bringing 
the Bertalan list, Books for Junior Colleges, 
up to date and of plans for a workshop on 
building plans which will be held under 
the direction of the Library Administration 
Division in connection with the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of ALA. 


Pure and Applied Science Section 

Chairman, Edward A. Chapman, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute Library, Troy, 

Ralph E. O'Dette, Director of the Inter 
national Science Information Program of 
the National Science Foundation, spoke 
on “The Scope and Status of National 
Translation Efforts in Science and Tech. 
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nology.” The membership approved a pro- 
posal of the Organizing Committee for a 
Special Libraries Section and the Pure and 
Applied Science Section, requesting the es- 
tablishment of a Subject Specialists’ Section 
(the name being tentative) to be comprised 
of the members of the present Pure and 
Applied Science Section and those members 
of ACRL active or interested in the humani- 
ties and social sciences. 


Teacher Education Libraries Section 


Chairman, Walfred Erickson, Eastern 
Michigan College Library, Ypsilanti. 

Katharine M. Stokes, Western Michigan 
University Library, Kalamazoo, spoke on 
“A Core List of Books for Teacher Educa- 
tion.” Felix E. Hirsch, Chairman of the 
ACRL Committee on Standards, spoke on 
“On the Way to New College Library 
Standards.” 

University Libraries Section 

Chairman, Robert H. Muller, University 
of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Muller reported on his poll of sec- 
tion membership and select university li- 
brarians concerning future aims of the 
section. Divergent views indicated a need 
for reappraisal of the section's activities. To 
effect this reappraisal, Mr. Muller appointed 
a Steering Committee of seven members. 

Donald Coney of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley spoke on the “Impact of 
Rising .Enrollments on University Librar- 
ies.” His talk was followed by considerable 
general discussion. 


COMMITTEES 


Meetings were held at Midwinter by ten 
ACRL committees. They were: Advisory 
Committee on Cooperation with Education- 
al and Professional Organizations, Edmon 
Low, Chairman; Committee on Committees, 
Ralph H. Parker, Chairman; Committee on 
Duplicates Exchange Union, Charles H. 
Penrose, Chairman; Committee on Founda- 
tion Grants, Arthur T. Hamlin, Chairman; 
Committee on Rare Books, Manuscripts, and 
Special Collections, Marjorie G. Wynne, 
Chairman, meeting with the Special Com- 
mittee To Study Section Status, J]. Terry 
Bender, Acting Chairman; Committee on 
Standards, Felix E. Hirsch, Chairman; Nom- 
inating Committee, Sidney B. Smith, Chair- 
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man; Publications Committee, Stephen A. 
McCarthy, Chairman; Special Committee 
on Activities Development, William H. 
Carlson, Chairman; and the State Repre- 
sentatives, Mary D. Herrick, Chairman. The 
editorial board of ACRL Monographs also 
met as a group. 

The Organizing Committee for a Special 
Libraries Section met both separately and 
in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Pure and Applied Science Section. 

The Committee on Standards held a full- 
day work session on Monday, January 27, 
with all members of the committee present. 
At its afternoon meeting, twenty-seven addi- 
tional college and university librarians met 
with it to discuss the work of the committee 
in an advisory capacity. The committee dis- 
cussed in detail plans for new college li- 
brary standards to meet needs of the next 
decade. It hopes to have a first draft of the 
new standards ready for discussion at the 
San Francisco Conference. 

The Committee on ‘Rare Books, Manu- 
scripts, and Special Collections accepted the 
report of Robert Vosper, Chairman of the 
special committee on sections status, as it 
was presented for Mr. Vosper by J. Terry 
Bender. Further business of the committee 
was concerned with its program for an open 
meeting at San Francisco and a_ progress 
report on its manual on rare books. 

The editorial board for ACRL 
graphs reviewed its publication program 
for the past year and decided to continue 
its work with no major policy change. Mono- 
graphs presently scheduled for early publica- 
tion include A Study of Certain Factors in 
Institutions of Higher Education Which 
Influence Students to Become Librarians, 
by Agnes Reagan, and a compilation of arti- 
cles concerning academic status for librarians 
by Robert B. Downs. 

Work of other committees was concerned 
with continuing business. The nominations 
reported by the Nominating Committee are 
covered in the repert of the ACRL Board 
meetings. The report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Activities Development will be 
published later. Transcripts of Mr. Vosper's 
report on Section Status for a Rare Books 
Section and Mr. Ellinger’s and Mr. Chap- 
man's statement for the Organizing Com- 
mittee for a Special Libraries Section follow. 
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Rare Books Section 


“Rare book collections in this country 
developed first in the great separate rare 
book libraries—such as the Huntington, the 
Clements, the Morgan, the Folger, and the 
Clark—most of which arose during the 
1920's and early 1930's. Separately chartered 
and privately endowed, these institutions 
were sometimes outside university centers; 
and when established on university cam- 
puses, normally they were administered quite 
separately from the general university li- 
brary. During this period and for some years 
afterward, the curators of rare book libraries 
operated quite outside the pattern of or- 
ganized American librarians. Each group, 
the rare book curators and the general 
librarians, tended to be suspicious of the 
other and thus there was little opportunity 
for fruitful conversation or cooperative 
effort. 

“During the past fifteen years or so, how- 
ever, there has been a changing pattern 
whereby gradually rare book collections 
have developed inside general university 
libraries to the point where across the 
country now there are a great many uni- 
versity libraries, and some public libraries, 
with separate rare book departments or de- 
partments of special collections so-called. As 
Frederick B. Adams said in a 1955 speech 
before the Philadelphia ACRL meeting, 
“Twenty-five years ago the rare book rooms 
in American college and university libraries 
could be counted on one’s fingers. Now the 
institution that doesn't have one tends to 
feel it is out of step. Rare book rooms are 
not just at Harvard and Yale, they are 
literally everywhere.” Moreover, the rare 
book collections under the custody of gen- 
eral university libraries are no longer callow 
and immature: those at Indiana, Minnesota, 
Illinois, and the like, are of national im- 
portance. This trend is developing not only 
at the largest institutions but at many of 
the medium-sized universities, as well as a 
number of colleges. 

“All of this of course means a rapid in- 
crease in the number of people who are 
directly concerned as staff members with the 
care, custody, and use of rare books and 
manuscripts. This highly specialized and 


sophisticated business is no longer entirely 
in the hands of a select group of people. 
To an increasing extent, staff members in 
rare book departments have been trained 
in the normal pattern of general librarian- 
ship. Thus there is an increasing kinship 
between rare book work and the normal, 
ongoing pattern of American librarianship. 

“Because of this increasing number of 
people concerned with rare books, there 
is an increasing need for a ready line of 
inter-communication among all people in- 
terested in rare books. The need for some 
kind of formalized organization was pointed 
up at the July 1948 ACRL meeting which 
presented a significant symposium on ‘Rare 
Books in the University Library.’ This meet- 
ing particularly noticed that the earlier and 
unfortunate dichotomy between rare book li- 
brarians and general librarians was begin- 
ning to disappear as a more sophisticated at. 
mosphere became common. This need for or 
ganization produced as recently as 1954 a 
Committee of ACRL concerned with Rare 
Books, Manuscripts, and Special Collections. 
The Committee has done yeoman service by 
way of providing occasional programs of 
interest to their fellows and by developing 
several projects that should be fruitful for 
librarianship across the country. 

“A committee as such, however, is faced 
with serious difficulties in this broad field. 
A committee cannot readily and regularly 
provide an open forum for the general run 
of interested staff members. A committee 
can provide an occasional program, but 
the very limitation of membership makes 
this a difficult task. A committee also has 
great difficulty maintaining continuity since 
new appointments must be made regularly 
and these appointments must of course be 
made by divisional officers who may not 
always be closely in touch with rare book 
developments and needs. Moreover there 
is a limit to the number of projects a com- 
mittee can develop and supervise at one 
time, even through the agency of subcom- 
mittees. Certainly there are a variety of sig- 
nificant undertakings, bibliographical and 
otherwise, that could be fostered by a more 
permanent group involving larger member- 
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ship and thus greater opportunity for par- 
ticipation. As early as 1940 Randolph 
Adams, in noting the rapid increase in the 
number of rare book collections, expressed 
the need for better information about hold- 
ings, for example. Other groups within 
American librarianship have found the com- 
mittee procedure a slender reed on which 
to develop a persistent and varied program. 
The acquisitions people, for example, 
pushed forward to a certain extent through 
the agency of a board, but the members of 
that board soon became convinced that 
only a general membership group could deal 
effectively with the consequent problems 
and opportunities. 

“Not the least important advantage of 
a membership group for rare book people 
would be the forum this would provide for 
self-education or in-service training, as well 
as recruiting. Rare book work is a field 
in which formal library training programs 
have not been very active, and this suggests 
a special need for a center in which rare 
book staff members can readily discuss mat- 
ters of common interest and look toward 
a ready sharing of information and ideas. 

“Some advantages then of a sectional pat- 
tern over the committee pattern are: greater 
continuity, wider membership participation 
in worthwhile projects, and full control by 
the group itself over its officers, committee 
appointment, and the like. A further ad- 
vantage of sectional status is that a section 
regularly elects a voting representative to 
the ACRL Board of Directors. In addition, 
the section chairman is automatically a non- 
voting member of the ACRL Board. Thus 
the sectional group is closer to ACRL gov- 
ernment than a committee can be and is in 
a better position to state its needs in terms 
of budget, headquarters assistance, and the 
like. The budgetary opportunities for a 
section are also greater than for a committee. 
Furthermore, a committee has difficulty lo- 
cating and keeping in touch with all pos- 
sible interested people, whereas sectional 
status provides an automatic procedure, at 
least within ALA, for accomplishing this 
basically important task. 

“Sectional organization need not require 
complicated and bureaucratic organization; 
the structure can be relatively simple. With- 
in ACRL already ‘most sections operate 
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without a constitution and bylaws,’ accord- 
ing to the ACRL Organization Manual. For 
a rare book group there might be real 
advantage in proceeding to sectional status 
without much formality. Thus the pattern 
and program of the group could develop 
organically without preconceived limitations. 

“The movement toward sectional status, 
moreover, can be a relatively simple one. 
There was numerically enough interest ex- 
pressed at Kansas City to permit full-scale 
sectional development if the two committees 
assembled at the 1958 Midwinter meeting 
(the regular ACRL Committee on Rare Books, 
Manuscripts, and Special Collections and 
this special committee on sectional status) 
agree to go forward on the basis of this 
statement, or some modification thereof, and 
if they will merely forward to the ACRL 
board, via Mr. Harwell, a formal request to 
shift from committee to sectional status. No 
complicated petition or constitution is re- 
quired. 

“Thus the advantages of shifting to sec- 
tional status seem clear and desirable, and 
the procedure seems painless. Furthermore 
the time seems ripe because ACRL is re- 
ceptive, because a large group of rare book 
people are now in touch with each other 
and this contact should not be broken, and 
because the whole ALA/ACRL pattern is 
in a fluid state in its history so that emer- 
gent groups, such as ours, can easily find an 
appropriate position. 

“It might be suggested that the Commit- 
tee assembled at Chicago should only agree 
among themselves and then proceed to 
sample membership opinion further be- 
fore formally approaching the ACRL Direc- 
tors. On the other hand a considerable 
number of rare book people at Kansas City 
expressed a favorable opinion, and the Kan- 
sas City group as a whole authorized this 
special committee to investigate and pro- 
ceed. The responsibility is clearly delegated 
to the two committees. A further sampling 
of opinion would only delay an inevitable 
development. In any event it should be 
kept in mind that the informality of section- 
al machinery means that the pattern and 
program of the group can be entirely flex- 
ible, according to membership interest. 

“One particular fear that has been ex- 
pressed is that sectional status might some- 
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how further prevent interested book dealers 
or private collectors from participating. 
However it should be remembered that the 
Committee itself is already an integral part 
of ACRL,; sectional status will not alter that 
situation. Moreover the group itself can set 
a tone of program and projects that will 
invite participation by all interested per- 
sons. Many antiquarian dealers already par- 
ticipate in ALA activities; in fact ALA/- 
ACRL are far more hospitable to dealers 
than the ABAA is to librarians. In any 
event: an operating group cannot operate 
in a vacuum; it requires some center for 
operation. Moreover a rare book section 
might even look toward a formalized re- 
lationship with such groups as ABAA, the 


Subject Specialists Section 


“The Organizing Committee for a Special 
Libraries Section and the Pure and Applied 
Science Section of ACRL propose the es- 
tablishment of a Subject Specialists Section 
(the name being tentative) to comprise the 
members of the present Pure and Applied 
Science Section and those members of ACRL 
active or interested in the humanities and 
social sciences. 

“The following statement of field of re- 
sponsibility is submitted: 


1. Scope. The fields of knowledge antici- 
pated to be encompassed within the Section 
include such academic disciplines as law, 
political science, art, music, theology, science 
and technology, and medicine and related 


fields. 


2. Membership. It is expected that the Sec- 
tion will attract catalogers, reference librar- 
ians, acquisition librarians, curators, and 
administrators with special interest in the 
scope of the section, as well as scholars and 
other subject specialists. (Membership does 
not depend upon the type of library in 
which a subject specialist may be employed.) 
The include: 


3. Functions. functions shall 


bibliographical societies, and the like, by 
way of joint committees or joint projects 
as the need may indicate. Basically there 
is no need to exclude anyone; in fact a 
clear advantage of sectional status is that 
it can widely invite interested persons to 
participate in one way or another. 

“With these thoughts in mind, the special 
committee recommends at the Chicago 1958 
Midwinter Meeting—with the concurrence 
of the existing ACRL Committee on Rare 
Books, Manuscripts, and Special Collec- 
tions—that the ACRL Board of Directors 
be requested to establish an ACRL Rare 
Books Section.—Robert Vosper, Chairman, 
Special Committee to study Section Status 
for ACRL Rare Books Committee 


a. The suggestion of specific programs to 
type-of-activity divisions and the provi 
sion of specialists to work on committees 
undertaking special activities, e.g., the 
revision of cataloging rules relating to 
particular subject areas and the prepara- 
tion of lists of subject headings and 
classification schemes therein. 


b. Suggestions on education for special 
librarianship in particular subject fields. 


c. Liaison with other organizations, in- 
cluding non-library associations in par- 
ticular subject fields. 


d. Assistance in the development of li- 
brary resources in particular subject fields, 
including the screening and disposition 
of grants. 


e. The synthesis of activities of units as 
they relate to particular subject fields. 


4. Organization. The constituting bodies an- 
ticipate the formation of particular subject 
groups within the section —fFor the Organ- 
izing Committee: Werner B. Ellinger, Chair- 
man. For PASS: Edward A. Chapman, Chair 
man. 
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Review Articles 


Recent Foreign Books on the 


Graphic Arts, Bibliography, 
And Library Science 


An important compilation of material 
in the field of German history is Hochschul- 
schriften zur neueren deutschen Geschichte, 
1. Ausgabe: 1945-1955 (Bonn, Kommission 
fiir die Geschichte des Parlamentarismus 
und der politischen Parteien und Institut 
fiir Zeitgeschichte, 1956), compiled by Al- 
fred Milatz and Thilo Vogelsang. Arranged 
alphabetically by authors, it includes 1,925 
dissertations completed during the decade 
and 400 in progress. There is a subject in- 
dex and an index of institutions represented. 
Universities in West and East Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, France, England, Hol- 
land, and the United States are represented. 
In the case of the United States, both mas- 
ters’ and doctors’ essays are included. The 
latter seem to be quite complete, but such is 
not the case for the masters’ papers. The 
compilers recognize clearly this deficiency 
(due to no lack of industry on their part, but 
to the absence of lists of masters’ papers 
from many institutions), and they request 
that any titles not included be sent to the 
Kommission des Parlamentarismus und der 
politischen Parteien, Kronprinzenstrasse 43, 
Bonn, West Germany. New editions are 
vianned. 

A monumental bibliography which will 
be of very substantial value not only to 
scholars but also to catalogers is Fritz 
Blaser’s Bibliographie der Schweizer Presse 
mit Einschluss des Fiirstentums Liechten- 
stein (Basel, Birkhauser Verlag, 1956; 1. 
Halbband, A-M; “Quellen zur Schweizer 
Geschichte,” neue Folge, IV, Abt: Hand- 
biicher, Bd. VII). The -first volume covers 
A-M, and the second volume, to appear 
sometime in 1957, will complete the work 
and contain the indexes. Well over 10,000 
titles will be included in the whole work. 
Included are all Swiss serial publications 
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up to 1803, and from 1803 to the present, 
all newspapers, political organs, and period- 
icals in the fields of politics and public 
affairs. For each title there is the follow- 
ing information: full title, changes in title, 
predecessors and successors, period during 
which published, format, frequency, place of 
publication, supplements, publishers, editors, 
political orientation, references to other 
bibliographies and to publications about 
the particular title, at least one location in 
a library, and miscellaneous information 
(e.g., transition from Fraktur to Roman 
in many papers after World War II). 

Blascr has been at work on this project 
for fifteen years and he has been able, with 
the help of many faithful collaborators, to 
compile a definitive reference work of per- 
manent value for libraries, historians, pub- 
lishers, editors, and public officials. He has 
brought together an enormous mass of in- 
formation in highly abbreviated form, but 
with meticulous accuracy. His work will be a 
basic reference and point of departure for 
all students of Swiss history and, because of 
Switzerland's long policy of granting refuge 
to political exiles from all countries, for 
students of general European history. 

The reprint of the late Karl Schotten- 
hoher’s great Bibliographie zur deutchen 
Geschichte im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung 
1517-1585 (Stuttgart, Hiersemann, 1956) is 
one of the more significant publishing ven- 
tures of the postwar period. The first edition, 
completed in 1940, was soon exhausted, and 
copies rarely appeared on the antiquarian 
market. The death of the compiler in 1954 
and the demise of the Kommission zur 
Erforschung der Geschichte der Reforma- 
tion put a stop to any ideas about a revision. 
However, the needs of many libraries out- 
side of Germany, of war-damaged libraries 
in Germany, and of new institutions found- 
ed since 1940 remained unanswered. With 
characteristic enterprise and courage that 
has distinguished his other publishing ven- 
tures Anton Hiersemann undertook to bring 
out a reprint. 

The first two volumes appeared in 1956. 
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They contain the material on individuals, 
biographical and critical, arranged in al- 
phabetical order, and the material on cities» 
and provinces, also arranged in alphabetical 
order. There will be four more volumes, of 
which two will appear in 1957, two in 
1958. Volume 3 will cover “Reich und 
Kaiser, Territorien und Landesherren”; vol- 
ume 4, “Gesamtdarstellungen und Stoffe”; 
volume 5, supplements, corrections, and a 
chronological table; and volume 6, an author 
and title index. There will be 3,985 pages 
with 52,200 references in the completed 
work. 

The period covered is from 1517, the de- 
cisive year for Luther, to 1585, the year of 
Gregory XIII's death. The term “German” 
in the title refers not simply to German- 
speaking territories, but rather to the old 
Holy Roman Empire of the German Na- 
tion. The work covers history in the broad- 
est conceivable sense, and it is equally use- 
ful to the folklorist, philologist, economist, 
sociologist, political theorist, theologist, art 
historian, or anyone else whose studies take 
him to the sixteenth century. Libraries which 
do not own the work already will find that 
the acquisition of this great work should 
stand close to the top of its foreign desider- 
ata. 

The work is comprehensive, and even 
articles of somewhat doubtful value are 
included. The section on Luther contains 
approximately 3,700 titles. The citations are 
full and achieve a high degree of biblio- 
graphical accuracy and clarity. Here is a 
work which is a sine qua non for all Euro- 
pean historians, and it can be acquired now 
at a relatively painless price (but for no 
less than $125 when it is finally complete). 

Few regional biblographies are fuller or 
more comprehensive than the Westfdlische 
Bibliographie, compiled by H. Gunnemann 
and E. Joerdens for the Stadt und Landes- 
bibliothek of Dortmund, with the coopera- 
tion of the Westfalisch-Niederrheinisches 
Institut fiir Zeitungsforschung. In the third 
volume, covering 1954, 1955, and January- 
June 1956 there are 8,152 entries, represent- 
ing a detailed analysis not only of Westpha- 
lian newspapers and local serials but also of 
any and all other publications carrying items 
of regional interest. The arrangement is 
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classified, with full topographical and _per- 
sonal name (author and subject) indexes. 

The study of regional bibliographies is 
often rewarding even for the scholar or lib- 
rarian who has no specific interest in the 
region covered. For example, in the section 
on belletristic literature this reviewer dis- 
covered that there is a Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben-Gesellschaft which issues Mit- 
teilungsblatter (Jahrg. 2, 1954) apparently 
not yet listed in current bibliographies and 
reviewing organs dealing with German lite- 
rary history. The section of folklore contains 
over 600 items culled from local newspapers 
and regional periodicals, including num- 
erous items of basic interest for the general 
folklorist. It is even worth while for other 
regional bibliographers to search the topo- 
graphical index, since there are references 
to items of Westphalian interest in all parts 
of the world, including the United States. 

When Miss M. E. Kronenberg states in 
her Campbell's Annales de la typographie 
néerlandaise au XVe siécle; Contributions 
to a New Edition ('s-Gravenhage, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1956) that she decided (quite prop- 
erly) against including Hain numbers in 
her concordances in Chapter III, we realize - 
clearly that the study of fifteenth century 
books is reaching maturity. It is no longer 
an appendage of local or national anti- 
quarian lore or a minor branch of late 
mediaeval studies. The impressive accumu- 
lation of bibliographies, critical, descriptive, 
and enumerative, and the exceptional com- 
petence of scholars who have devoted their 
life work to incunabula has brought this 
field to ripest maturity. 

Campbell's Annales has long been a clas- 
sic among the national bibliographies of 
incunabula, but it has been urgently in 
need of revision for more than a genera- 
tion. Miss Kronenberg, who has devoted 
a remarkably fruitful career to the study 
of the post-incunabula period in the Low 
Countries, has now turned her attention to 
fifteenth century printers; but unfortunately 
she begs off from the responsibility of a 
full-blown revision of Campbell because of 
age. What she offers in her “Contributions” 
will make the new edition of Campbell a 
comparatively easy task. 

The first chapter lists no less than 458 
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Dutch and Belgian imprints not known to 
Campbell. It includes eighty-eight hitherto 
unknown Donatus imprints, mostly scrappy 
fragments that came to light in the GKW. 
Happily, Miss Kronenberg makes no effort 
to identify them with Laurens Jansz. Cos- 
teriana well on the way to 
Dutch mythology. The second chapter con- 
tains 212 titles which were either printed 
outside of the Netherlands or subsequent to 
1500. The third chapter contains three 
concordances of Campbell numbers with 
(a) foreign catalogs and _ bibliographies 
(twenty-one, including GKW), (b) Dutch 
catalogs and bibliographies (nine), and (c) 
Proctor’s “Tracts on Early Printing. III. Ad- 
ditions to Campbell's Annales” (1897, re- 
printed in his Bibliographical Essays, 1905). 
The last chapter notes copies not listed in 
chapters I-III with locations. Finally there 
is an addendum of eighty-six Campbell titles 
in the Library of Congress’ noble Rosenwald 
Collection, one page, to be sure, but a trib- 
ute to a great collector. Miss Kronenberg’s 
book is slight in bulk, tremendous in sig- 
nificance. It is a addition to the col- 
lection of anv research library. 

A reference work that seems to have es- 
caped all notice in the English-language 
press is Peter Beeck’s Fachausdriicke der 
Presse (Frankfurt am Main, Polygraph Ver- 
lag, 1950) in three alphabets, German, 
French, and English, each with definitions 
in two languages. This glossary of news- 
paper terminology is a guide to a profession- 
al jargon likely to occur in anyone's daily 
reading, particularly in the field of libraries 
and books. Some of the terms can be totally 
mystifying, e.g., Leiche (German, omission 
of word or words); chien (French, filler); or 
passer au caviar (French, blotting out part 
of the text by ink). Translators, editors, and 
publishers will find that this is an invaluable 
work. The first edition (1942) did not con- 
tain the English section, which was subse- 
quently added. 

The late H. H. Bockwitz, guiding spirit 
of the Deutsches Buch- und Schrifmuseum 
in Leipzig, died on December 2, 1954, only 
a few months after his beloved museum 
opened its doors after recovering from the 
war. Bockwitz had a host of friends in all 
Europe. A collection of his essays, Beitrége 
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zur Kulturgeschichte des Buches (Leipzig, 
VEB Otto Harrassowitz, 1956), has been 
published as a fitting memorial to him. It 
contains eleven essays published between 
1938 and 1955, all replete with Bockwitz’ 
quiet but infectious enthusiasm for the book 
as the prime instrument of western culture. 
Paper, printing, and typography are the 
subjects of the essays, but they also reveal 
much insight into the cultural history of 
the periods with which they are concerned. 
The final “Schrift, Buch- und 


essay, on 


Papiermuseen Europas,” describes the mu- 


seums of the book that are to be found in 
many great European library centers, from 
Moscow to Antwerp. With the exception of 
the Dard Hunter Paper Museum in Apple- 
ton, Wis., and a few libraries and historical 
societies which own common presses, there is 
almost nothing of this sort in North Ameri- 
ca. We would do well to study Bockwitz’ es- 
say carefully and consider the feasibility of 
a major museum of the book in this country. 
Bockwitz’ essays on research in the history 
of paper are also suggestive for us. With 
Dard Hunter we had perhaps the world’s 
most outstanding student of paper history. 
Unfortunately, the inspiration from the 
Mountain House in Chillicothe has not 
yet fired the imagination of young scholars. 
There is already a new generation of paper 
historians in Germany, but not in our own 
country. Bockwitz’ book is delightful, in- 
formative reading, but it should also serve 
as a text for the quidance of some of our 
own incipient scholars in the field of the 
history of the book. 

From the files and the imagination of tire- 
less Dr. Lius Florén Lozano, former librar- 
ian of the University of Santo Domingo, 
Ciudad Trujillo, and now director of the 
Servicio de Intercambio Cientifico. Centro 
Interamericana de Vivienda in Bogota come 
two important new bibliographies. His Bib- 
liografia bibliotecologica Colombiano, 1953- 
1955 (Bogota, 1956; “Manuales de _ biblio- 
grafia y documentacién Colombianas, I) is 
the key to an enthusiastic literature on li- 
brarianship from the press of our closest 
South American neighbor. It is arranged by 
author and title, with a list of periodicals 
analyzed. Dr. Florén Lozano’s Bibliografia 
de las bellas artes en Santo Domingo (An- 
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“Materiales para el 
estudio de la dominicana, v. viii) 
records contributions to all fields of the 
history of art in the Dominican Republic, 
from the earliest beginnings to the Trujillo 
era. Here are two bibliographies which are 
essential for all collections of Latin Ameri- 
cana. 

A publication of considerable significance 
for librarians and bibliographers is the 
Klassifikatsiia literatury v organakh gosudar- 
stvennoi registratsionno-uchetnoi bibliografii 
(Moscow, Press of the All-Union Book 
Chamber, 1955). The prestige of the All- 
Union Book Chamber and the significance 
of its bibliographical work will lend this 
little manual an importance disproportion- 
ate to its 140 pages and modest four-ruble 
price tag. There are thirty-one major classi- 
fications, and under these are clear-cut, 
concise definitions of the type of material to 
be classified. There is a full index. The 
growing quantity and quality of Russian 
bibliographical literature lends special im- 
portance to this work as a reference book. 
At the same time, however, it is well worth 
study for those who are revising old classi- 
fication systems or constructing new ones. 

Without committing one’s self on the rel- 
ative virtues of socialistic and capitalistic 
economics, it is obvious that the talented 
potential bibliographer beyond the Oder 
is not likely to be skimmed off for more 
lucrative fields such as oil field speculation, 
hand book making, or microfacsimile pro- 
motion schemes. In the Soviet Union and 
her satellites the bibliographer and the geol- 
ogist, the librarian and the physician are 
on comparable economic levels (both low 
within European standards). The fact is, 
however, that the USSR and her associated 
economics are encouraging bibliographical 
scholarship and actually producing in vol- 
ume and quality that has few parallels this 
side of the Oder. At the same time increased 
attention is being given to the bibliographi- 
cal history of Russia before the Revolution. 
A major contribution in this field is S. A. 
Reiser, Khrestomatiia po russkoi bibliografii 
5 xi veka po 1917 g. (Moscow, Gosudar- 
stvennoe Izdalel’stvo Kul’turno-prosvetitel’- 
no! literatury, 1956), a record of over eight 
centuries of bibliographical scholarship. Of 
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course, there is little of significance in Rus- 
sian bibliographical literature before the 
eighteenth century, and the bulk of the mate- 
rial is from the latter half of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Nevertheless, 
the scattered selections from the early pe 
riods reveal clearly that Russia always be 
longed in the European cultural tradition. 
From 1850 on, Russian bibliographical schol- 
arship not only kept pace with that of 
western Europe but also could show much 
original thought and method that can be 
studied with profit. The selections are ac- 
companied by narrative and bibliographical 
commentaries, and there is an index. This 
chrestomathy should be studied along with 
Zdobnov's history of Russian bibliography. 
Comparable works for English, German, 
French and other national bibliographical 
traditions would be contributions of utmost 
value to all bookmen. 

Vladimir Vasil’evich Stasov; materialy k 
bibliografii opisanie rukopisei (Moscow, 
Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo Kul'turno-pros- 
vetitel’ noi literatury, 1956) is a bibliography 
prepared at the Lennigrad Public Library 
(Saltykov-Shchedrin Library). V. V. Stasov 
(1824-1906) was one of the most colorful 
and, in many ways, one of the most produc- 


tive figures of nineteenth century Russian 
cultural life. Closely associated with the Im- 


perial Public Library (ie., the Saltykov- 
Shchedrin), he had a major role in develop- 
ing some of its collections which beggar 
description. In the colorful, intellectually 
fermenting, politically reactionary atmos- 
phere of old St. Petersburg, Stasov was a 
personality of major significance. Intimately 
acquainted with writers, scholars, artists, 
and other cultural leaders, Stasov's impor- 
tance in Russian cultural history extends 
beyond the implications of his voluminous 
bibliography or his services in the library. 
Incidentally, his interest in the Paris Com- 
mune and his efforts to preserve the litera- 
ture about it mark him as a man who might 
have been a leading figure in the post-revolu- 
tionary years. 

The bibliography consists of a chronolog- 
ical list of Stasov’s printed works, collec- 
tions and selections from his work, his cor- 
respondence, and works about Stasov (classi- 
fied according to his interests). There are 
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indexes of titles of Stasov’s publications, 
books he reviewed, and names. The second 
part of the bibliography describes manu- 
scripts by and about Stasov, with indexes 
of titles and names. The book is well illus- 
trated with facsimiles and several memorable 
photographs, for example, one showing a 
patriarchal Stasov in 1902 with Chaliapin 
and Glazunov, three with the intense and 
youthful Maxim Gorky, a solemnly posed 
snapshot with Tolstoy and a formal society- 
page picture including Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Chaliapin, and Glazunov. Here is the biblio- 
graphical portrait of the librarian comme il 
faut. 

In 1953 Jozef Korpala published his im- 
portant Zarys dze-jow bibliografii w Polace 
as the fifth volume in the “Ksiazka w dawnej 
kulturze polskiej.” Hildegard Zimmermann 
of Halle has now translated this basic study 
of Polish bibliography as Abriss der Ges- 
chichte der Bibliographie in Polen (Leipzig, 
VEB Otto Harrassowitz, 1957; “Bibliotheks- 
wissenschaftliche Arbeiten aus der Sowjet 
union und den Landern der Volksdemokra- 
tie in deutscher Uebersetzung,” Reihe B, 
Band 2). The history of Polish bibliography 
is as romantic and tragic as the history of 
Poland herself, and Korpala provides much 
more than an “Abriss.” The story of J. A. 
Zaluski, his library and his bibliographical 
efforts, is one of the truly memorable epi- 
sodes of eighteenth century cultural history. 
Feliks Bentkowski’s Historia literatury poll- 
skiey (1814) is a significant document in 
Polish bibliography, written in the middle 
of the Napoleonic wars. J. M. Ossolinski, 
Joachim Lelewel, Jézef Zawadski, and Adam 
Jocher were Polish national 
bibliography in captive Poland of the nine- 
teenth century, but it remained for Karol 
Estreicher to create the Bibliografia polska, 


stalwarts of 


a national bibliography that has no rival in 


other eastern European countries. 

The work of the nineteenth century stal- 
warts of Polish bibliography is picturesque 
and well told, but Korpala’s study is com- 
prehensive. He analyzes special bibliography 
as well as national bibliography, and_per- 
sonalities and institutions prominent in 
Poland's bibliographical history come out 
in sharp relief. Over all other elements of 
Polish bibliography hovers the shadow of 
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the great Jagiellonian Library of the Uni- 
versity of Cracow, one of the truly distin- 
guished libraries of central Europe. Korpala’s 
last two chapters, on the occupation period 
(1939-1945) and on bibliography in the 
people’s democracy (1945 to date) deserve 
special attention. Here we have the story of 
Poland's gravest crises, but through both 
of them the traditions of Zaluski, Ossolinski, 
and Estreicher have been perpetuated and 
strengthened. 

A major French bibliographical enter- 
prise of which little is known in this 
country is the union catalog of French peri- 
odicals. In 1938 French librarians began 
work on a Catalogue collectif des périodiques 
conserves dans les bibliothéques de paris et 
dans les bibliothéques universitaires de 
France. So far thirty-two mimeographed 
volumes containing over 60,000 titles have 
been published in the very limited edition 
of some sixty copies. Fifteen more volumes 
are yet to appear. The periodical holdings 
of about a hundred libraries have been 
checked, and holdings up to 1939 are re- 
corded. A supplement now in preparation 
will bring the record up to 1955, and there- 
after the unign catalog of serials in French 
libraries will be maintained on a current 
basis. 

It was necessary to consider certain cate- 
gories of serials in special terms, and an 
obvious group for separate treatment is 
the one including serials in Cyrillic charac- 
ters (Russian, Ukrainian, White Russian, 
Bulgarian, and Serbian). Thus the catalog 
of Périodiques slaves en caractéres cyrilliques 
(Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 1956; 2 v.) 
has been published as a separate unit. It 
represents the holdings, as of 1950, of twen- 
ty Parisian libraries and twenty-five pro- 
vincial university libraries (general and 
faculty collections). Over 7,000 titles are 
included in the two volumes. Bibliographi- 
cal information is a bit meagre, but in all 
cases there is enough to identify the serial 
quite adequately. There is an index of sub- 
titles which are in languages with the Latin 
alphabet. 

The riches of the libraries of Paris in par- 
ticular are more obvious than ever in a pub- 
lication such as this one. A random check 
of 150 titles of nineteenth century serials 
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in Cyrillic against the Union List of Serials 
and supplements indicated no less than thir- 
ty-seven titles not listed as being held by 
American libraries. For all of our financial 
superiority over European libraries, we still 
have a long way to go to equal some of the 
great European centers of research even in 
terms of current materials. 

The Library of the Roumanian Academy 
(Calea Victoriei, 125, Bucharest), is doing a 
good deal of significant publication in the 
field of biblography. The first in its “Seria 
de bibliografii retrospective” is Marx si En- 
gels in limba romind, 1871-1944 (1956), with 
an introductory essay by Ion Crisan. This 
bibliography of translations and reviews of 
works of the two patron saints of interna- 
tional communism is a practical contribution 
to the history of the rise of communism in 
an eastern European country with an ex- 
tremely conservative political history. The 
arrangement is chronological and divided 
into three parts, viz., writings by Marx, writ- 
ings by Engels, and joint works. Two new 
numbers in the Library's “Seria de bio-bib- 
liografii’ cover Emanuel Bacaloglu (1830- 
1891) (1956, no. 8), a distinguished nine- 
teenth century chemist and physicist, and 
Dimitrie Voinov (1867-1951) (1956, no. 9), a 
noted microbiologist. In each there is an in- 
troductory essay, on Bacaloglu by Fl. Cimpan 
and on Voimov by V. Gh. Radu. As this se- 
ries develops, it will be a valuable source 
for students of the history of science. 

The strongly divergent trends in American 
and European psychology give a special val- 
ue to a general reference work in this field 
by a European. Georg Anschiitz’ Psychologie: 
Grundlagen, Ergebnisse und Probleme det 
Forschung (Hamburg, Richard Meiner Ver- 
lag, 1953) deserves a place on the shelf of 
any library with substantial collections in 
psychology. It is not likely to circulate wide- 
ly among the clinical psychologists, but it 
will answer many questions not readily 
solved by most English-language reference 
works. 

The work is comprehensive, covering the 
main trends of psychological research in all 
countries. The main text is in three parts, 
(1) problems of investigation, (2) principal 
results, and (3) special problems and periph- 
eral fields. Perhaps most important of all 
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from the reference standpoint is the compre- 
hensive “Literaturiibersicht.” It includes a 
basic list of journals, congresses, and gen- 
eral manuals and subsequently a classified 
list of the most significant literature in all 
fields of psychology. Together with the au- 
thor and subject index the bibilographies 
cover approximately a hundred pages. Quite 
naturally, the German literature of psychol- 
ogy is predominant, but the bibliography is 
all the more valuable to us for this feature. 
The basic literature by English, American, 
Italian, French, and other European psy- 
chologists is not negelected. An incidental 
value of Anschiitz’ bibliography is to pro- 
vide an abundance of references for French 
and German reading knowledge examina- 
tions. 

Occasionally a work not directly connected 
with librarianship or bibliography has such 
tremendous implications for our work, both 
direct and indirect, that it cannot easily be 
ignored. Such a title is the second edition of 
Father Pietro Tacchi Venturi's Storia della 
Compagnia di Gest in Italia (Rome, “La 
Civilta cattolica,” Via di Porta Pinciana 1, 
1950-1951; 2 vols. in 4 parts). The character- 
istic element in the Jesuit vow, “a peculiar 
care in the education of boys,” leaves no 
doubt as to the significance of the Society for 
the world of books. One might even be tempt- 
ed to speculation on historical coincidence 
when we recall that the founding of the 
Society was coeval with the origins of print- 
ing in the Americas; but such an artificial 
construction is hardly necessary when we re- 
member the glorious history of the “reduc- 
tions” of Paraguay and the Jesuit press 
there. The valiant Jesuit travellers in the 
New World and the Old have created a lit- 
erature (with accompanying bibliographical 
problems) that justifies the closest attention 
to the origins of the order and its programs 
and policies. 

Father Venturi’s great work dates back 
more than a quarter of a century, but it is 
the product of constant revision. The first 
volume consists of a history of religious life 
in Italy during the early period of the Soci- 
ety, while the second traces the order through 
the life of the founder. It would be difficult 
to find a work more enlightening and use- 
ful as general background for the student of 
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sixteenth century books and printing than 
the first volume. Here is a picture of the in- 
tellectual climate of Italy at the time of the 
Reformation in the sharpest possible focus. 
Chapters such as those on the catechism (doc- 
trina christiana) during this period or on the 
press in the service of Italian reformers tell 
a story that is the part of every bookman’s 
education. The chapter on the new versions 
of the Bible is equally essential to a proper 
understanding of the bibliography of the age. 

The second volume relates more specifical- 
ly to the history of the company of Jesus, 
but here too we get the background for what 
is the strongest single educational force of 
modern times. But for the efforts of the Jes- 
uit fathers world literacy would be infinitely 
lower than it is today —Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son, University of Kentucky Libraries 


Humanities and the Library 


The Humanities and the Library: Problems 
in the Interpretation, Evaluation, and Use 
of Library Materials. By Lester Asheim 
and Associates. Chicago: American Li 
brary Association, 1957. 304p. $5.00. 


librarian could read with 
profit this sample “syllabus” of a course in 
the literature of the humanities (religion, 
philosophy, fine arts, music, and literature): 
Its succinct account of the character of the 
literature in the fields covered, its wise and 
tolerant discussion of the problems of the 
librarian in trying to provide from this lit- 
erature what the users of his library need, its 
constant emphasis on the role of the librar- 
ian as a professional builder of a collection 
of library materials shaped according to defi- 
nite policy and plan for a distinctive com- 
munity or group of patrons will provide not 
only the neophyte in librarianship, but also 
the experienced practitioner with much new 
information and food for thought. Here is 
a piece of professional literature the profes- 
sion can be proud of, and here is a textbook 
for library school students (how few of them 
there are!) of which neither teachers nor 
students need be ashamed. 

The Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was awarded a grant by 
the Carnegie Foundation in 1948 for the 
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purpose of preparing a series of three text- 
books to be used in the “literature” or 
“books” courses developed after World War 
If in American library schools. These 
courses, as Dean Asheim explains in the 
preface to this book, were “intended to pro- 
vide students with more knowledge about 
the contents of books and the criteria for 
evaluating them” than the standard ref- 
erence, book selection, and cataloging courses 
of the pre-war library schools had provided. 
Due credit is given in this preface to 
Asheim’s predecessors as directors of the proj- 
ect, Clarence Faust and Bernard Berelson, 
and to his associates, members of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago faculty outside the GLS, 
for their work in the projection and prepara- 
tion of this book. The other two syllabi, for 
the social sciences and the sciences, have not 
materialized, but Asheim holds forth the 
hope that some kind of similar work on the 
social sciences will be published. The sci- 
ence syllabus was never completed. This 
state of affairs is extremely unfortunate. Li- 
brarianship needs more works of this kind, 
and failure to provide companion volumes 
to this for the other subject fields is most re- 
grettable. One can only hope that the re- 
ception this book so richly merits will en- 
courage the GLS to reconsider its decision 
and fulfill its intention of providing text- 
books for all three courses. If they are like 
the syllabus on the humanities, they will be 
well worth waiting for. 

In the meantime we have the consolation 
of the present work. Regardless of the merits 
or demerits of the “books” courses, all teach- 
ers and students of librarianship must be 
grateful that such an important contribution 
to library literature as The Humanities and 
the Library has been made. It is a useful 
text in any kind of reference course dealing 
with the subject fields it covers, and it pro- 
vides some of the best material in print on 
the problems of book selection. The ques- 
tion of censorship and its implications in 
book selection, for example, are repeatedly 
brought to the reader's attention, particu- 
larly with respect to books in the fields of 
literature and religion, and the consideration 
of this problem is handled in a manner that 
leaves no room for doubt as to the librarian’s 
professional responsibility in the area of 
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intellectual freedom. The knotty problem of 
censorship vs. selection is solved as the 
reader of Asheim’s “Not Censorship, but 
Selection” (a speech delivered at the Whit- 
tier Conference on Intellectual Freedom) 
would expect; indeed, in many respects, this 
book is an amplification and detailed appli- 
cation of the general theories which the 
author so cogently expressed at Whittier. 
(See “Polemic Literature,” pp. 37-40, and 
“Gifts,” pp. 43-44, in the chapter on religion; 
the discussion of “popular” and pseudo phi- 
losophy, pp. 87-88; the account of censor- 
ship in the art department, pp. 141-43; and 
“The Question of Censorship” in the chap- 
ter on literature, pp. 260-62.) 

Each chapter in this book begins with a 
definition of its field and an admirable sum- 
mary of its history and literature. Then, in 
varying order for each field, are discussed 
and cataloging of materials, 
book selection and its problems, the different 
kinds of libraries and library service, and 
reference work (including an account of the 
different types of reference works in each 
field). Audio-visual enthusiasts will be happy 
with the amount of space and attention 
given to a consideration of the place of non- 
book materials in libraries (Asheim is for 
them and for the increasing provision of 
non-book materials and services by public 
libraries) and for the able discussions of the 
problems of picture, record, and film collec- 
tions in art, music, and literature. A list of 
the representative reference tools in the field 
concludes each chapter. These lists of ref- 
erence works are carefully selected, generally 
up-to-date guides to the best reference works 
in the humanities and are alone worth the 
price of the book to most libraries. For ex- 
ample, the Bibliographie de la philosophie 
(now also bearing the English title, Bibli- 
ography of Philosophy) has been an abstract 
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journal for books only since 1954. No men- 
tion is made of this in the book. Philosophic 
Abstracts is described in the text as of lim- 
ited usefulness because of its restricted scope; 
in the list one finds that it was discontinued 
in 1954. Relatively few instances of this kind 
occur, however, and, in general, the lists are 
up-to-date as of the middle of 1956. 

Some of us who still believe that history is 
one of the humanities might quarrel with the 
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decision to omit that important field from 
this book. We can only suppose that history 
has been placed with the social sciences and 
mourn its loss from the volume now avail- 
able. Though few historians tend to think of 
themselves as social scientists, librarians seem 
generally to have come to the conclusion that 
history is a social science. Undoubtedly good 
reasons can be advanced on either side of the 
argument, and in the present instance there 
can be no quarrel if the treatment of history 
in the promised social science syllabus is as 
excellent and library-oriented as the chapter 
on religion or philosophy in this. 

The book is a good example of offset re- 
production from typewritten manuscript, a 
method of printing adopted by the ALA 
for publications it does not expect to sell 
well enough to pay for the cost of letterpress. 
The present reviewer hopes that this prog 
nostication of the book's success will not be 
justified. If every librarian who could use it 
to advantage or learn from it how better to 
serve his public would buy it, The Humani- 
ties and the Library would speedily go out 
of print —Fredric J. Mosher, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, Berke 
ley. 


Library Cooperation 


The Hampshire Inter-Library Center: A Sur 
vey of Its Background and Its Problems, 
with Recommendations for the Future. By 


Hadley, Mass. 
Center, 


South 
Inter-Library 


Keves D. Metcalf. 
The Hampshire 
1957. 


The first half of this publication is de- 
voted to principles and theory of collecting 
of resources in academic libraries. Axioms 
expressed or findings noted by Metcalf will 
be generally acceptable, since they appear 
to reflect the experience of American libraries 
as a whole. Incisively, the author has (1) 
indicated the differences between the college 
and the university (or research) library, (2) 
pointed out the problems of selecting books 
to meet the needs of a particular institution, 
and (3) suggested the avenues of cooperation 
which are directed at serving the needs of 
the particular users, and, at the same time, 
are economical. The remainder of this val- 
uable brochure is devoted to the special 
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interests of the Hampshire Inter-Library 
Center (Amherst College, the University of 
Massachusetts, Mount Holyoke College, and 
Smith College), which was founded to pro- 
vide helpful and economical library services 
among its members. 

Metcalf’s proposals concerning the Center 
are related to the assumptions he developed 
in the first part of the report. These may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Libraries—particularly research libraries 
—tend to grow more rapidly than other parts 
of education institutions, and to grow cumu- 
latively. 

2. Unit costs in libraries tend to increase 
rather collections grow 


larger 


than decrease as 

3. When a library gives improved services 
it almost invariably stimulates increasing de- 
mands for service. 

4. The total cost of library operation tends 
to increase more rapidly than the cost of 
other parts of an educational instttution. 

5. The library serves a number of different 
needs, and providing for some of these needs 
is much more expensive than for others. 

6. The average undergraduate spends well 
over three-fifths of his reading time on books 
assigned or specifically suggested by faculty 
members 

7. A library of from 50,000 to 100,000 vol- 
umes will normally take care of this type of 
reading. 

8. More than 80 per cent (and, in some 
institutions, 90 per cent) of the average 
undergraduate’s use of the library has been 
accounted for by his use of textbooks and of 
collateral readings listed for courses. 

9. The importance of the remaining 10 
or 20 per cent of the undergraduate read- 
ing (general reading, toward preparation of 
special reports, senior theses, etc.) should 
not be minimized. 

10. This type of reading is important for 


preparing students for graduate work, and 


requires a larger collection than that needed 
for the usual type of undergraduate reading. 

11. A large colection is even more valuable 
to faculty members than to students. 

12. A good library collection is useful in 
attracting strong faculty members. (Paul 
Buck is said to equate this to an inducement 
of $3,000 annually.) 
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13. A liberal-arts college with 1,000 stu- 
dents can provide basic undergraduate li- 
brary facilities and services for $35 per 
student annually, and this figure can be 
reduced as the student-body increases in 
size. 

14. Selection of books for a college or uni- 
versity library—particularly beyond the basic 
undergraduate need—is not an exact science. 

15. There is no limit to what a library 
might acquire if all wishes of faculty mem- 
bers and advanced students were heeded. 

These problems suggest to Metcalf that 
the institution faces a dilemma in its library. 
It must either be ready to provide an increas- 
ing percentage of total resources, if the li- 
brary is to meet the demands upon it; or, if 
it does not, the library must deteriorate in 
its quality and services. Metcalf observes that 
funds are sought after competitively by the 
various parts of the institution, and the 
growth of the library budget is reflected in 
a reduced percentage available for faculty 
salaries and other It would seem 
that one could approach this problem of 
budgeting in a more positive frame of mind 
if the library had been accepted as a princi- 
pal axis of educational activity. 


pur poses. 


Metcalf’s observations are generally based 
on common sense derived from long experi- 
ence with academic libraries. But such obser- 
vations may fall short of reality. Some may 
wish to quarrel with his estimates of the 
amount of use of materials, and with his 
$35,000 basic library budget for a college 
with 1,000 students—a budget which “can be 
reduced as the student-body increases in 
size” (p. 10). One is hard put to see how 
this figure can be reduced in total quantity, 
as more demands are made upon the library 
in terms of increased enrollment. Perhaps 
the proportion may be reduced. Although 
institutional needs vary considerably insofar 
as library needs are concerned, the $35 per 
student allotment must be regarded as a 
“low” basis of support. The figures in the 
“College and University Library Statistics, 
1955-56,” in the January, 1957, issue of CRL, 
show that for a median group of 1,316 stu- 
dents a median total operating budget was 
$60,610. Perhaps the libraries with about 
1,000 students were spending more than was 
necessary on library services, but it is un- 
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likely. It depends, of course, on what kind 
of library service is being provided. There 
were expenditure-per-student lows of $14.77, 
$8.14, $11.21, and $12.96 for the four groups 
of libraries in the CRL statistics. It is ques- 
tionable if these institutions are well served 
by their libraries. In library service, as in 
most things, you get what you pay for, even 
though there may be occasional bargains. 

Against the background of principles of 
college library service, Metcalf outlines a 
program for cooperative library service 
which would widen the scope of the Hamp- 
shire Inter-Library Center to include as as- 
sociate members Dartmouth, Trinity (Hart- 
ford), Wesleyan, Williams, and the Forbes 
Library in Northampton. Associate members 
would provide entries for a partial union 
catalog, make materials listed in such a cata- 
log available to faculty members and ad- 
vanced students of the member and associate- 
member institutions, determine if materials 
are in the Center before applying elsewhere 
for interlibrary loans, and consult with the 
Center's catalog before new subscriptions 
are placed for highly specialized serials, be- 
fore purchasing back files of serials, and be- 
fore buying books of the kind listed in the 
catalog. Deliberate purchasing of materials 
would not be prevented, but the librarians 
would know when they would be duplicat- 
ing. It is estimated that the partial union 
catalog would cost $12,000. A possible budget 
for the Center for a year in the early 1960's 
would be $40,000, not including income or 
expenditures made possible by grants, en- 
dowments, or the sale of duplicates 

Again, Metcalf out of his experience cau- 
tions against “dangers that call for continued 
vigilance.” These involve those difficulties 
which “arise inevitably from the nature of 
libraries, academic institutions, and human 
beings.”” Cooperation is a two-way street, and 
the idea of competition must be submerged 
if it is to be furthered. Metcalf suggests that 
“administrative officials and librarians are 
perhaps more likely than professors to regard 
other institutions as rivals of their own and 
to be impatient with the restraints on com- 
plete freedom of action that are bound to 
be entailed by cooperation.” This is an in- 
teresting hypothesis, since many librarians 
believe that professors are likely to be more 
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concerned than anyone else. The important 
point is to make sure that the “human be- 
ings” involved in the cooperative project 
understand fully what is being planned, and 
how the individual institution will benefit 


by the project. Oiling and repairing are just 
as important here as in the care of any other 


machine. 

The Hampshire Inter-Library Center in its 
six years of existence has been a demonstra- 
tion of cooperation which suggests enlarge- 
ment of scope. It would seem that some time 
in the future it may be useful to have a com- 
plete study of the use to which materials in 
the Center have been put. Undoubtedly, 
“the Center is making each dollar go further 
than it would go if spent by an individual 
library."—Maurice F. Tauber, Columbia 
University. 


Documentation and 
Information Retrieval 


Documentation and Information Retrieval: 
An Introduction to Basic Principles and 
Cost Analysis. By J]. W. Perry and Allen 
Kent. With a Foreword by J. H. Shera. 
New York: Press of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and Interscience Publishers, Inc., 
1957. 156p. $5.00. 


A long-standing need for critical analysis 
of information retrieval in the present and 
potential states of the art is recognized in 
this monograph. The need is not fully met, 
but as a first attack the approach is praise- 
worthy. 

A mathematical model system is set up, 
with formulations which are comprehensible 
to common minds. Indeed, the mathematical 
presentation is plainer than the verbal ex- 
planation, which uses too many words. Ju- 
dicious verbal pruning would have improved 
clarity. 

Cost analysis difficulties have long handi 
capped practitioners of information retrieval 
who preach the necessity of a cost-perform- 
ance analysis before approving a system or 
project. The chapters on cost analysis in this 
monograph will give aid and comfort to 
these apostles of analysis. The critical faculty 
is exercised, as is necessary for such analyses, 
but not far enough. There is no adequate 
recognition of the intangible factors which 
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act like mercury on glass when the analyst 
tries to put a finger on them. 

The chapters on correlation of methods 
and on systems design do not bring out 
clearly enough the nature and magnitude of 
the gap now existing between systems design 
and machine design. Classification and cod- 
ing systems have not yet caught up with ex- 
isting machine potentialities; designers can 
say, “Tell us how to program your require- 
ments and we either have a machine to suit, 
or we can make one.” This situation might 
be read between the lines, though the actual 
wording sometimes seems to suggest that 
machine design is behind rather than ahead 
of systems design. Again, greater clarity could 
have been achieved in fewer words. _ 

The glossary of terms at the end is a useful 
feature. Exception can be taken to some of 
the definitions, but unanimous agreement in 
this area is rare. Dissenters are free to roll 
their own. The index of symbols is also use- 
ful. : 

Since the text says much about indexing, 
the index should be and is well done; the 
selection and arrangement 
commendable.—Julian F. 
Rhyne College. 
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Books West Southwest 


Books West Southwest, Essays on Writers, 
Their Books, and Their Land. By Law- 
rence Clark Powell. Los Angeles: Ward 
Ritchie Press (1957). 


If Dr. Powell's library runs out of books 
one day he may always replenish it with 
books of his own composition. His latest 
collection contains twelve divided 
into three sections: Arizona and New Mex- 
ico (with a side glance at Texas), the Cali- 
fornia coast around Big Sur, and Los Angeles 
with its neighbors—the Land of the Future, 
may the Lord help us! 

With exception of those devoted to Robin- 
son Jeffers, the author's chief literary en- 
thusiasm, and to Prof. J. F. Dobie, the essays 
deal with the Southwest and a selection of its 
literature. Dr. Powell has experienced pow- 
erful responses to the unique color of the 
Southwest, and he has nurtured and ampli- 
fied them through much reading and writ- 
ing. In these essays he again tries to repay 
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the debt he owes to the land and the liter- 
ature by setting out “to re-create in prose 
what makes this country so increasingly 
meaningful and necessary to one.” His 
method is to seek what he calls essences, 
which he finds in “altitude, distance, color, 
configuration, history, and culture.” To 
transmit these materials into evocative prose 
is his intent. 

Dr. Powell's interest and reading have 
been long and wide, making his essays a 
pleasant introduction for those who have lit- 
tle or no experience with the states or the 
books he describes. Using a selective method 
(he disclaims any attempt at being exhaus- 
tive), he relates the effects which some twen- 
ty-five books, chiefly novels, have had on his 
understanding and emotional response to 
California and the Southwest. His choice 
is interesting and we owe him thanks for 
reminding us again of Willa Cather’s beau- 
tiful Death Comes for the Archbishop and 
for reviving Haniel Long's profound Inter- 
linear to Cabeza de Vaca. 

The chapter on Jeffers portrays him as a 
major poet and a universal man. Particu- 
larly interesting is the claim that Jeffers 
had “Goethe’s universal mind,” some six 
years after graduation from college. Jeffers 
himself is quoted as writing that he “always 
rather disliked Goethe and his fame.” A 
judgment is made that Jeffers is committed 
to classical models, Aristotelian and others, 
while at the same time he displays some 
kind of Christian morality by cleaving a 
thoroughfare through complex emotion to 
arrive at a “lysis,” a settlement, and an ad- 
justed balance. It seems to me the case is 
not convincing on the basis of the evidence 
presented. 

The author uses a large number of foreign 
words and phrases, some of which are incor- 
rect or inconsistent. For example, p. 106, 
reads todas instead of todos; accents are 
sometimes present on Spanish words, some- 
times not; two species of oak are given 
Spanish names usually given to other spe- 
cies, and there are other puzzles, which may, 
however, be traced to careless proofreading, 
as may be also a number of wrong word 
divisions. 

The book is nicely printed and pleasantly 
bound.—Joseph Rubinstein, University of 
Kansas. 
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The Library and the Researcher 


(Continued from page 106) 


brarians suggests that the reasons are 
overwhelming. The writer entertains few 
hopes that the situation can be im- 
proved. What is fervently to be hoped is 
that the researcher understand why the 
librarian has been forced to put certain 
difficulties in his way. Without this un- 


derstanding, a growing hostility is inev- 
itable between these two, whose coopera- 
tion is a sine qua non of successful re- 
search. It is a subject that ought to be 
aired. Some librarian can do us all a 
great service by presenting the facts of 
this matter from his point of view. 


Technological Progress 


(Continued from page 123) 


With the rapid change around us, it 
is no longer enough to train our library 
workers of tomorrow for today’s jobs. 
Observed objectively, the best, most flex- 
ible library training possible would be 
a solid grounding in fundamentals, par- 
ticularly mathematics and sciences. Fun- 
damentally trained, the library school 
graduate may thus be able to take ad- 
vantage of the specialized jobs that de- 
velop. Inadequate preparation could 
mean shortage of personnel to man the 
machines providing the library service, 
even as it is today. Today, there are pro- 
fessional routines so close to the clerical 
routines that even the inadequately 
trained professional may find placement 
because the supply is smaller than the 
demand. In automated libraries this 
might not be possible. 

Librarians are feeling the pinch today 
for top-caliber personnel. This shortage, 
which will grow, soon will force addi- 
tional streamlining of procedures, short 
cuts in indexing, cataloging, and _ in- 
creased salaries. Personnel shortages will 
force the first automation. And before 
automation becomes a significant part 


of library procedures and routines, li- 
brarians and library schools must face 
up to the problems of preparing within 
their own ranks sufficient technically 
trained people able to perpetuate the 
advances made and to add others. 

It is very necessary that library schools 
be well aware of developments in the 
field of automation—where they can be 
applied, and where they may be im- 
proved. Most librarians, however, are 
unaware of the magnitude and complex- 
ity of the problem of switching from 
present-day libraries even to partially 
automated libraries. The significance of 
scientific advances, particularly in the 
field of electronics, requires re-emphasiz- 
ing and re-examination of the basic prin- 
ciples of librarianship from which the 
every day struggle for space, personnel, 
and money has distracted us. 

If librarians do not learn to extend 
their techniques and develop the new 
techniques required, other agencies, or 
new professions, will be created to do 
the job. If librarians restrict their activi- 
ties to fit within the present framework 
and structure of librarianship, they will 
fail in their obligations to society. 
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Books Received 


Australiana in the Pattee Library, Headlight on 
Books at Penn State, No. 4. Pennsylvania State 
University, 1957 13p 

Bibliography of 
Comp 
Arbor, 
228p 

Bibliography of American Literature, Vol. 2. 
Comp. by Jacob Blanck. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1957. 5334p. 

Bibliography of Medical Reviews, Vol. Il. Ed 

Taine. National Library of 
Medicine. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1957. I11p 
$.60 

The Byzantine Manuscript 
Tragedies of Euripides. By 
Illinois Studies in Language and 
Vol. 43. Urbana, Ill.: The University 
nois Press, 1957. 415p 

Emily Bronte, A Psychological 
Norma Crandall. Rindge, N.H.: Richard R 
Smith Publisher, Inc., 1957 160p. $3.00 

Classified List of Periodicals for the College 
Library. By Evan Ira Farber. Boston, Mass.: 
The F. W. Faxon Co., Inc., 1957. 146p. $5.00 

Concepcion Positiva de la Biblioteca. By José 

Argentine: Santa Fe, 1957. 19p. 

of Education. By Theo 


1493-1875 
Ann 
1957 


imerican Culture, 
David R. Weimer 
Microfilms, 


and ed. by 


Mich.: University 


by Sevmour I. 


Tradition of the 
Alexander Turyn 
Literature: 
of Ili 


Portrait. By 


Federico Find 
Cultural Foundations 


dore Brameld. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1957 330p. $5.00 
Current Periodicals in the Libraries of 
Hartford, New Britain, The 
Connecticut, and Wesleyan 
ford, 
69p 
Eighth Annual Report of the 
Corporation and the 
1956-57 


Greater 
University of 
Hart 


1957 


University 

Conn Trinity College Library, 

Midwest Inter- 

library Midwest Inter 

library Chicago, Ul: The 

Midwest Inter-library Center, 1957 24p. 

Central Issues of 
Federal Personnel Administration. By Paul T. 
David & Ross Pollock. Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1957. 186p. $1.50. 

The Fine Hammered Steel of Herman Melville. 
By Milton R. Stern. Urbana, IIL: The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1957. 297p. $5.75. 

Gamble-Curran Medical History Collection—A 
Classified Bibliography. Comp. by Michael §S. 
Koch. Brooklyn, N.Y State University of 
New York, Downstate Medical Center Library, 
1957 {6p 

Gifts to the Emory University Libraries, 1956-57. 
Emory, Ga.: Emory University Library, 1957. 
20p. ‘ 

A Guide to Baker Library. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Library, 1957. l6p. 


Center, 


Executives for Government 
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Handbuch der Technischen Dokumentation und 
Bibliographie, Band 1. Die technische Doku- 
mentation, ihre Trager, Verfahren und Mittel. 
Sonderdruck als Austauschexemplar fur un- 
seren Freundeskreis aus der Welt der tech- 
nischen Literatur. Bearb. von Karl-Otto Saur 
and Grete Gringmuth. Munich: Verlag Doku- 
mentation der Technik, 1957. 231p. 

The Harvard Law School Library, No. 6. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library, 
1957. 9p. (Apply) 

The Harvard University Archives, No. 4. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Library, 
1957. 10p. (Apply) 

The Historical Development of Economic and 
Business Literature. By Arthur H. Cole. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Baker Library, Harvard Graduate 
School, 1957. 56p. 

The Indiana University Bookman, No. 2. Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Indiana University Library, No- 
vember, 1957. 47p. 

Jahresbericht, 1956-57. 
Germany, Marburg-Lahn: 
liothek, 1957. 65p. 

Jewish Newspapers and Periodicals on Micro- 
film. Cincinnati, Ohio.: American Jewish Peri- 
odical Center, 1957. 56p. 

Know Your Library. 13th ed. Ed. by Everett T. 

University of California 


Westdeutsche Bibliothek. 
Westdeutsche Bib- 


Moore. Los Angeles: 
Library, 1957. 
Landmarks in the Development of Ornithology, 
from the Ralph N. Ellis Collection of Orni- 
thology in the University of Kansas Libraries. 
By Robert M. Mengel. Lawrence, Kansas: 

University of Kansas Libraries, 1957. 33p. 

Latviesu Trimdas Izdevumu Bibliografija, 1956, 
Bibliography of Latvian Publications pub- 
lished outside Latvia. By B. Jegers. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Latvian Association, 1957. 
48p. $1.50. (Write to author, 408 Crown St., 
New Haven I1, Conn.) 

Libraries, Readers and Zeitgeist. By J. W. Perry. 
South Africa: University of Natal Press, 1957. 
22p. 

Manuscripts and Records in the University of 
New Mexico Library. By Albert James Diaz. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico: University of New 
Mexico Library, 1957 

Miscellanea Libraria. By Dr. L. Brummel. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. 233p. 

New Directions in Teacher Education. By Paul 
Woodring. New York: The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 1957. 142p. 

North and Northeast Africa—A Selected An- 
noted List of Writings, 1951-57. Comp. by 
Helen F. Conover. Washington, D.C.: Library 
of Congress, 1957. 182p. $1.35. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate: $1 per line; 3-line minimum. Closes first of month of date of issue. 


CHEMICAL TRANSLATING 
Service, 881 Lytton, Palo Alto, Calif. Au- 
thoritative translations from all European 
languages, $15-$18/1000 words; Oriental, $20. 


Searcu Service is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out of print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, 
White Plains, N.Y. 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

Barnes & Noste, Inc. supplies books not ob- 
tainable from publishers immediately from 
stock of over a million volumes or in rea- 
sonably quick time through free Search Serv- 
ice. Send lists to Dept. CR, Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Book Service—Specialists in sup- 
plying the out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay and 
General Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fic- 
tion; Biography; Lamont; Speech; etc.) 
Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3, N.Y. 


SERIALS 
CATALOGER 


To assume responsibility 
for complete technical 
processing of serials and 
continuity of serials col- 
lection in large industrial 
library. MS/LS_ degree. 
Working knowledge of 
several foreign languages 
and at least 2 years of li- 
brary experience required. 
Knowledge of serials work 
desirable. Salary depend- 
ent upon qualifications. 
Minimum $4,500 per year; 
maximum $7,800 per year. 
Liberal benefits. 

Please send resume to 

MISS R. T. LAGAS 
Personnel Department 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


463 West Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


CATALOGER, experience with serials work in 
college or research library desired. Salary 
open, depending upon qualifications. 
Month's vacation, retirement plan, hospitali- 
zation, liberal sick leave. Beautiful air-con- 
ditioned building. Write to Librarian, Fon- 
dren Library, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. 


Purpue Unriversrry Lipraries needs (1) De- 
partmental Libraries Supervisor; (2) Assist- 
ant Reference Librarian; (3) Head, Order 
Unit at $5300-$6500 depending on experi- 
ence. Please apply to J. H. Moriarty, Direc- 
tor of Libraries, Purdue University, Lafay- 


volves editorship of books and papers, and 
authorship of booklets and press releases. 
Applicant should have scientific background 
and be experienced in science writing and 
editing. Location, Western Pennsylvania re- 
search institution. Write Box 231, ACRL, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


LIBRARIANS 


Have your Binding done 
by a Bindery that has 


SPECIALIZED 


in Periodical & Reference 
Binding for a period of 


FIFTY THREE YEARS 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Service 


Burgmeier Book Bindery, Inc. 
28 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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The Literature of 
Agricultural Research 


By ]. Richard Blanchard and 
Harald Ostvold 


An annotated and descriptive guide to ref- 
erence works in the field of agriculture. In- 
cludes materials on general agriculture, bot- 
any, horticulture, agronomy, plant breeding, 
plant pathology, forestry, economic zodlogy, 
animal husbandry, poultry husbandry, vet- 
erinary medicine, economic entomology, api 
culture, commercial fisheries, agricultural 
chemistry, soils and fertilizers, agricultural 
engineering and irrigation, meteorology, food 
and nutrition, agricultural economics, rural 
sociology, and agricultural education. An in- 
dispensible research tool for agricultural spe- 
cialists, students, and librarians. J. Richard 
Blanchard is Librarian, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Davis, and Harald Ostvold is Chief, 
Science and Technology Division, New York 


Public Library. 242 pages, $5.00 


Ordinary Difference- 
Differential Equations 
By Edmund Pinney 


Oriented toward applications in problems 


describable in terms of partial differential 
equations, this volume illustrates techniques 
for solving difference-differential equations; 
treats the infinite-series solution, character- 
istic equation, theories of the first and sec- 
ond order linear mixed difference equations, 
various special equations including Minor- 
sky's, and a practical theory of nonlinear 
difference-differential equations. Of partic- 
ular interest to electronic engineers, aero- 
nautical engineers dealing with high speed 
theory, mathematical economists, mathemat- 
ical biophysicists, and applied mathemati- 
cians 274 pages, $5.00 


University of California Press 


Address: Berkeley 4, California 


PUBLICATIONS of 
The Catholic Library Association 


CATHOLIC SUBJECT HEADINGS 


A list for use with Library of Congress subject 
headings or Sears List of subject headings. 
Fourth edition. 1958. 418 pp. $7.50 


BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


A supplement to Shaw's List of Books for Col- 
lege Libraries. A classified list of books and pe 
riodicals selected by a committee of CLA. Of 
value in surveying collections and deciding on 
new purchases. Over 1,500 titles, 1850-1947 
L. C. numbers, prices, O. P. titles noted 
134 pp. $3.75 


PROCEEDINGS 


An account of the meetings, activities, discus 
sions, decisions of the 33rd annual CLA Con 
ference, Louisville, Ky.. April 22-26, 1957. Pa 
pers on Censorship, Cataloging, Classification. 
Transcripts of round tables on encyclopedia 
publishing, Catholic library education, hospita 
libraries, etc. To be published annually. Paper 


cover. 164 pp. $2.00 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


Official journal of CLA. Published monthly 
October-May. News of the Association, officers 
boards, committees, regional conferences, units 
Articles and features that help to throw light 
on library problems and practices. Subscription 
ncluded in membership dues. 

Subscription to 
non-members, $6.00 


Single copies 


For these publications, information on other CLA 
activities and membership information write 
The Catholic Library Association 


Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


Sale and Acquisition of 


Scientific periodicals: complete sets, 
short runs, single volumes—all fields, 
all languages 

Scientific books: out-of-print—domes- 
tic, foreign 


* Complete subscription service for do- 


mestic and foreign periodicals 


All new books of U. S. and foreign 
publishers. 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, New York 


Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 


Branch offices in Los Angeles, London, 


and Frankfurt 
Catalogues available on request 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


LIBRARY AGENCY 
WIESBADEN - GERMANY 


Direct service 
on all German language 
books and periodicals 
* 


Orders and inquiries are invited on 


both new and out-of-print material 


LEAST 


* 
Farmington Plan agent 


for West and East Germany 


For economy, speed, and accuracy, 
you may rely upon your 


German agent 
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EXPENSIVE! 


For rich looking, comfortably balanced furni- 
ture... specifically designed for exacting heavy 
duty utility in school and institutional libraries 
... insist on Standard! Each unit is built to pre- 
cision standards from select materials by skilled 
craftsmen. Each includes the added advantages 
of Standard’s exclusive advanced design, con- 
struction detail and modern manufacturing 
techniques—assuring extra long life with a mini- 
mum of attention. 


Examine their clean-cut, friendly appearance 
that fits every decor. Notice the warp-and-check 
free construction; dove-tailed joints; hand 
rubbed finishes in three beautiful shades; satin 
finished bronze hardware; mortise-and-tenon 
joining, and protective hardwood nosing. 

For the greatest value in long, dependable serv- 
ice and appearance, Standard is the least ex- 
pensive furniture you can buy. 

Write for detailed catalog, today! 


Plans Submitted W tthowt 
Please visit us in booth A-35 and 37, American Association of Schoo! Administrators Convention 


| STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP . COLISEUM TOWER. 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE NEW YORK 19. 
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Just off the press 
3 NEW DIRECTORIES 
FOR 1958 


DIRECTORY OF COLLEGE MEDIA 


Information on 1700 college newspapers, maga- 
zines and radio stations PLUS “How to Adver- 
tise, Publicize and Sell to College Students” by 
leading college market expert. $15. 


DIRECTORY OF MAILING LIST HOUSES 


Save Time and Money by buying your mailing 
lists from companies specializing in the lists you 
need. Complete information on over 400 list 
companies in the U $10. 


DIRECTORY OF COLLEGE STORES 


College stores are now selling clothing, novelties, 
ifts, housewares, sporting goods, cosmetics and 
rugs, stationery, appliances, etc., and are al- 

ways looking for new items. Directory lists over 

2000 college stores, name of buyer, lines carried 
lus special section “How to Sell to the College 
arket” by leading college market expert $15. 


ORDER YOUR FREE 10 DAY 
EXAMINATION COPY TODAY 


B. Klein & Co. 


Dept. E, 23 E. 22nd St. 
N.Y. 10, N.Y., Al 4-1409 


SWETS & ZEITLINGER 


Keizersgracht 471 & 487 
Amsterdam-C. Holland 


New and Secondhand Bookdealers 
Current Subscriptions 


Periodicals: Complete sets, long or short 
runs, odd volumes and single issues 


Books: New and secondhand, out-of-prints 

Current Subscriptions: Publishers’ prices, 
postpaid 

Prices: Our catalogue prices and invoices 
are in dollars 

Duplicates and Collections: Bought for 
cash or by exchange 


American Representative 


WALTER D. LANTZ 


555 Woodside Ave., Berwyn, Pa. 
Suburban Philadelphia 
Phone: BErwyn 4944 


SECTIONAL CARD 


only Bro-Dart 
gives you ALL these features... 
of returning trays! 


. insure a perpetually neat appearance. 
close tightly every time! 


ment .. 
smoothly 
SOLID INSIDE CONSTRUCTION .. . 
for the strongest cabinet construction. 


FAMOUS DULUX* FINISH . . 


world-famous DuPont Company. 
*Densi-wooD . . . trade mark of Lundstrom Laboratories, 
*Dulux .. . Reg'd trade mork of E. |. duPont deNemours & Co. 


FOR YOUR G-R-O-W-I-N-G NEEDS... 


CATALOG CABINETS 


DENSI-WOOD vertical uprights to withstand the impact 


SELF-CENTERING DRAWERS that stay in perfect align- 


interlocking corners 


. assures lasting beauty 
. even after years of hard service! Developed by 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE FURNITURE CATALOG 


Setting the Pace For Progress , 


88 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
1883 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Slide 


ih 

Herkimer, N. Y. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 


Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
Faxon's Librarians Guide 
free on request 
For the very best subscription 


service at competitive 
about our Till Forbidden plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-9! Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Service 
Since 1886 


Taz Untversrry Peess announces six new 
titles for the spring of 1958. In January Sir 
Ivor Jennings. one of the chief architects of 
the post-war Commonwealth, will discuss some 
of the principal historical, economic, and politi- 
cal Problems of the New Commonwealth ($2.50) 
in Number 7 of the growing Commonwealth- 
Studies Center series. In February will appear 
Thomas Winner's Oral Art and Literature of 
the Kazakhs of Russian Central Asia ($6.00), a 
literary history of the nomadic people who in- 
habit the second largest Soviet Republic. Also 
in February will be Paull Franklin Baum's Ten 
Studies in the Poetry of Matthew Arnold ($4.00), 
essays which supplement and correct the in- 
valuable Tinker and Lowry Commentary. In 
March we will publish Seldier in White, The 
Life of General George Miller Sternberg ($6.75) 
by John M. Gibson. author of Physician to the 
World. In March, too, will be Entangling Alli- 
ance: Politics and Diplomacy under George 
Washington ($7.50). Alexander DeConde’s long 
and important contribution to the study of 
Washington as President. And, finally. in May 
we will publish Dr. Milton M. Gordon's Social 
Class in American Seciology ($5.00). a survey 
and analysis of the major contributions to the 
study of social class in America during the 
period from 1925 to 1955.—The Duke Univer- 
sity Press. Box 6697, College Station. Durham. 
N. C. 


Since T89S 
Annugl Record 
Auction Prices 
of Books, Mss., Etc: 


E deren BY EDWARD LAZARE 


AMERICAN 
BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY 


In print: 1956 (Vol. 62) $15 net; 1957 (Vol. 63) $18 net 


SUMMARY PRICED INDEXES 
PUBLISHED IN FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 
In print: The Five-Year Index 1950-1955. $45 net 
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CUSHING-MALLOY, INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Printers of ACRL Monographs 
LITHOPRINTERS 


Known for 
QUALITY—ECONOMY —SERVICE 


Let us quote on your next printing 


Qutstanding LIBERAL EQUCATION Publications 


Association of American Colleges BULLETIN issued 


American Education and World Responsibility—Proceedings 
of the 44th Annual Meeting—Annual Reports, Minutes, 
Membership, Constitution—March 1958 BULLETIN . .$1.50 


A Guide to Graduate Study edited by 


Directory of Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences 
edited by L. Virginia Bosch 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Flexibility... 


= You can arrange your Card Catalog in a variety 
bs OR of ways using Gaylord Sectional Units. Side by side, 
ea back to back, vertical or horizontal cabinets are 
aa easily assembled with these modern units that inter- 
member and match perfectly. 
— Made of oak and maple, in 
: 4 either light or dark finish. Im- 
mediate shipment. 


Other styles of Gaylord 
Card Catalog Cabinets are il- 
lustrated and described in the 
complete catalog. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


a ubrary Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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BINDING AT ITS FINEST .... 


Hertzberg-New Method offer you binding 
and rebinding service that are unsur- 
passed. With the latest modern facilities— 
combined with years of experience and 
“KNOW-HOW” provides you with unex- 
celled quality and low prices beyond 
duplication. 


We Invite Your Investigation 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 


iN) Vandalia Road 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Pre-publication Announcement lo appear in April 1958 


Four Important Reference Works 


WHO'S WHO 


AUSTRIA 


BELGIUM 
GERMANY 


ITALY 


in 


1957-58. Revised edition. $12.00. 
2,000 new, 1,000 revised entries. 


1,000 cross references to the previous edition. 


1957-58. First edition. $16.00. 


4.500 entries. 


1057-58. Revised edition. $20.00. 
4.500 new, 2,000 revised entries. 


1,500 cross references to the previous edition. 


1957-58. First edition. 20.00. 


8.000 entries. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


Founded in New York 1872 


he Whrld oLeading Booksellers 
31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


POSTMASTER: If undeliverable, — send 
notice on Form 3579 to American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 1i, Ml. 


